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A MISSING PARLIAMENT. 

In ‘ Members of Parliament’ (i. 332), under 
the ‘Parliament of England, 18 Hen. VI.’— 
which was summoned to meet at Westminster 
12 Nov., 1439—no names are given, the ex- 

lanation of the omission being “ No Returns 
found.” The complete list of members elected 
for this Parliament can be supplied from a 
document casually found by me which gives 
the whole of the returns. For the moment 
I withhold the reference to the record in 
question, and confine myself to the state- 
ment that it is in the Public Record Office, 
and from the fact of its being in the proper 
custody is positive legal evidence. is 
Parliament is memorable for the election of 
two eminent persons—namely, William Can- 
ynges, merchant of Bristol, for that borough, 
a John Carpenter for the City of London. 
Canynges, it may be remembered, was five 
times Ma or of Bristol, and subsequently, 
having = wal orders, became dean of the 


collegiate church of Westbury-upon-Trym, in 
the county of Gloucester, where he died in 
1474. As for John Carpenter, it ought to be 
unnecessary to say that he was town clerk of 
the City of London and founder of the City 
of London School, or that the Conscript 


Fathers have given his name to one of the 
roads leading out of the Victoria Embank- 
ment. 

Taking quite at random some of the names 
before me, I quote the following, rendering 
in English the Christian names and degrees 
of the members :— 

London City.—Wm. Estfelde, Knt., Robert Clop- 
ton, John Carpenter, Geoffrey Feldynge. 

. Essex County.—Louis John, Knt., Robert Darcy, 
Bristol Borough.—Thomas Yonge, William Can- 


ynges. 
, Middlesex County.—John Asshe, Walter Grene. 

Surrey County.— Nicholas Carreu, Wm. Sydeneye, 
Junior. 

Kent County.—James Fenys, Gervase Clyfton’. 

York City.—Nicholas Ufflete, Nicholas W yspyng 
on. 

It would seem desirable to print the full 
list so as to be uniform with the Blue-book, 
and to allow for the future insertion of the 
two leaves (there would be no more). My 
immediate object in writing this note is to 

ut on record the existence of such a return 
in a complete state. 

Joun A. C. Vincent. 

61, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, W.C. 


A PAGAN FESTIVAL. 

Unper what sleek disguises do ancient 
cults and customs cling on—sometimes, it is 
true, with only a feeble grip of fluttering 
intermittence, but in other cases with a 
full-blooded solid vitality that will not be 
gainsaid. It may be said, without intention 
of paradox, that the centre of the Church, 
even Rome herself, declares its old paganism 
in as aggressive a manner as is compatible 
with modern European conditions—I had 
almost said, in spite of them. 

The night of 23 June was the eve of S. 
Giovanni, and a quarter of Rome which the 
tourist is apt to regard as interesting, but 
lonely—namely, the long and wide Via Meru- 
lana, leading from S. Maria Maggiore to the 
Lateran, and through the Lateran Gate to the 
Vig Latina—was as busy as a mile of bee- 
hives swarming. On each side of the street 
had been erected booths and extra gas-jets 
forming various devices, so as to illuminate 
the faces and forms of the expected and un- 
failing multitudes of buyers of knick-knacks 
and flowers and consumers of wine and re- 
freshments. 

Towards ten o'clock, indeed, the people 
streamed thither from all quarters—young 
men and maidens, soldiers, sailors, artists, 
lookers-on of all sorts, representing Rome. 
Only one familiar figure was conspicuous 
by its absence—that of the priest. 8. Gio- 
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vanni’s Eve, the eve of a great saint's day, 
but not a single priest to be seen! The 
reason will be perceived. No sooner did one 
get into the moving and never too closely 
pressing procession in the Merulana than 
one ey all around one the tinkling of 
small hand-bells, made of clay, which were 


being offered for a small coin on every side. | 1 
|already informed that the character of the 


Having purchased one of these, it became a 
duty to tinkle it, and swell as much as 
possible the din, which presently grew 
general. For besides these bells, small tin 
trumpets were likewise being sold, and lads 
and grown men were on all sides vying with 
one another in restraintless cacophony. 
There were also sellers of garofani, or clove 
carnations, tied up with lavender, doing a 


brisk trade with the feminine part of the | 


multitude ; while a still brisker trade of a 
most @arious kind flourished with vendors 
of long flexible garlic-stems gone to seed, 
each some three to four feet long, topped, so as 
roughly to recall thyrst, with the well-known 
feathery globe. With these unsavoury, if 
graceful, wands the men touched in pass- 
ing, or else made salutes to, women and 
irls, at pleasure. None resented the 
amiliarity, while many merely smiled in 
return for the compliment. Picture, then, 
this moving mass of merry people (the 
Italian crowd is the best mannered of all 
crowds), smiling in a sort of hell of tin 
trumpets, clay bolle, wind-swayed lan- 
terns and gas-jets, and waving garlic-heads, 
passing along the road between two of 
the grandest of Christian basilicas, mother 
churches of the world, namely, 8. Maria 
Maggiore and the Lateran. 

But this was only introductory. By 
the time one had reached the Scala Santa 
and the piazza in front of the Lateran the 
din had increased to a painful degree, and 
a number of fresh features in the fun 
manifested themselves. Here hundreds of 
booths advertising the wines of Velletri, 
Marino, and Frascati were set out 
behind long tables, at which people were 
busily devouring platefuls of cooked snhils 
or slices of ~F cut from the whole- 
roasted animal, which lay bewitchingly 
dressed out with little flags on a table hard 
by and very much in evidence. The pig of 
midsummer, the Gliickschwein, was the great 
dish, then, and the snails were his rivals. 
The whole air was patched with odours. 
Now it was sweet lavender and gilliflowers ; 
now garlic and lamp-oil ; and then it would 
be the rich fumes of sacrificed /wmache, or 
snails, and porchetta. Every one was busy 


“treating,” and the booths often bore en- | 


ticing advertisements, such as “ Pagnotelle 
e lumache,” “Baracco della Speranza,” or 
alluring announcements that they would be 
open throughout the night. Wine flowed, 
flirtation reigned triumphant, good nature 
prevailed; and it would evidently prevail 
with steadily increasing intensity as the 
midnight hours sped onward. One had been 


festival, the most popular in Rome, is amorous 
and Bacchanalian, and it may be believed it 
did not in the least belie its reputation ; 
though, so far, there seemed nothing to com- 
plain of. The night was dark in itself, and the 
moon now and then only stole from stormy 
masses of cloud, which rolled onwards over 
us from the Hills, and heightened 
the gleam of the wine-bottles and the glare 
on the gay faces. Suddenly, while regard- 
ing it, [ looked up, and far above me 
beheld the huge facade of the Lateran, 
with its line of colossal saints looking 
down from the darkness upon this extra- 
ordinary pagan scene. Had they nothing 
to say? Would they not at least descend 
and rebuke the multitude! No; they 
stood, with all the traditional stupidity of 
giants, doing nothing. After all, I reflected, 
blood and antiquity of custom go for a great 
deal. This festival bears the name of St. John, 
but that is merely a sacerdotal make-believe. 
It is pagan absolutely, and far older than the 
oldest dated saint in the Western world. It 
does not belong to a disciple or an apostle 
at all, nor to the Church. It takes no ac 
count of empires or republics, Vaticans or 
Jesuits. It is the festival of the summer 
solstice ; just as Befana, or Epiphania, is the 
festival of the winter solstice. 

But it is time to leave. The noise is past 
enduring, it is near midnight, and the revel- 
lers may be left to enjoy themselves and 
the loss of equilibrium, so we fade back from 
the glare and din into the dark and empty 
streets, homewards. Sr. C. 


COCK-FIGHTING IN THE EIGHTEENTH 
CENTURY. 

THERE are occasional paragraphs in the 
newspapers from which we learn that cock- 
fighting is not yet extinct, but to the mass 
of the nation it. is a “sport” happily un 
known, and mentioned only as an evidence 
of the coarser fibre of our ancestors who could 
find pleasure in a diversion so cruel. It is an 
instructive fact that what Ascham praised in 
the sixteenth century and Cowper censured 
in the eighteenth is in the nineteenth extinct 
with the occasional exception of a few of the 
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brutal sort, who gather in some out-of-the- 
way place and pursue their “amusement” in 
the constant fear of a police raid. 

Charles Graham, a writing-master of Pen- 
rith, has left a graphic account of a cockfight 
in the latter half of the last century. He 
wrote an essay ‘On the Savage Diversion of 
Cock-fighting,’ which appeared in the Senti- 
mental Magazine of 1775, and was reprinted 
in the ‘Annual Register’ of the same year. 
He included it in his ‘ Miscellaneous Pieces in 
Prose and Verse,’ of which the first edition 
appeared at Kendal in 1778, and the second 
at Liverpool in 1793. This testimony, given 
whilst cock-fighting was still a fashionable 
amusement and when its opponents were 
regarded as “ faddists” (if that silly word is 
permissible) and “sentimentalists,” is worth 
reading once more :— 


*T have often observed, with a degree of pleasure, 
the beautiful, the sprightly appearance, of a well- 
feathered Cock. The luxuriant plumage of his neck, 
and fine tail exuberantly flowing over his back ; 
give him an air of grandeur, superior, in my opinion, 
to any of our domestic birds. I love to see him, 
surrounded with his seraglio of females, strut 
along, with great pomp, the august monarch of the 
dunghill. It is pleasant to observe how this creature 
apes reason, when led by powerful instinct ; he dis- 
dains to peck what the females seem to have a 
desire for. This refusing to make use of the power 
he has over them, appears as a lesson to mankind 
not to tyrannise over the weaker, whom, as having 
yower, he ought to nourish and protect. It should, 
{ would think, afford more satisfaction to a rational 
being, to survey these creatures enjoying themselves 
in innocent tranquility; than to see them expiring 
in agonies, occasioned by a set of men, who stile 
themselves Christians. I am _ convinced, that, 
wou'd our doughty Gentlemen heroes of the Sod, 
ive themselves a little time to reflect on the in- 
umanity of such diversions; and look upon these 
creatures in the light I do; there wou’d never be 
another Cocking-match, or Welch Main, fought in 
their time; and, I doubt not, but our children, 
influenced by so good an example; would scarcely 
think of renewing such barbarity. 1 suppose many 
of these Sportsmen, will say, ‘I glory in a Cock!’ 
But then the misfortune is, they glory in them no 
further, than as they are subservient to their 
wanton cruelty: for, shou’d his favourite Stag (as 
he calls him) after having fought three successive 
battles, decline engaging in a fourth: or if engaged, 
and almost spent with toil, should he endeavour 
to avoid his destiny by flight; or even make the 
least effort to e: his neck must be immedi- 
ately twisted, as the only reward for his prowess. 
Thus, he meets his fate from a quarter, the least ex- 
pected; and I will refer it to any man of reason, 
whether the cruel perpetrator, does not, in this 
instance, prove himself as much a2 monster, and 
tyrant, as the detested emperor Nero. Nero, 
wantonly tortur’d men; because, being a monster 
in nature, he exercised the height of that despotic 
power, which the people foolishly placed in their 
princes in those times, untill fatal experience con- 
vinced them of that dangerous error: and, I know 


not what many of my countrymen wou'd do, unless 
restrained by salutary laws. 

**T never, but once, was a spectator of this bar- 
barous, and ignorant amusement. I was, at that 
time, about thirteen years of age; and have ever 
since, held that practice in the utmost abhorrence, 
and detestation. The sensations I felt, even at 
that age, were painful. First, I was shocked to 
behold how strangely that once beautiful creature 
was disfigured. hat beautiful tail, which did so 
adorn him, was now miserably lopped; and bore 
great analogy to that of an ostrich. In a word, he 
was so cut and mutilated, that he made a more 
despicable appearance than the meanest hen. 

‘In this condition, he was led to the field of battle; 
and, because nature had not furnished him with 
weapons fatally keen, he was now supplied with 
artificial ones. I took notice of two men in stri 
jackets, whom [sic], I afterwards understood, stiled 
themselves Pitters. Their business was, to en- 
courage these little combatants to destroy each 
other. I observed, that many paid great respect 
to these men ; and by others, they were kicked and 
abused. 

“The engagement began; and these little crea- 
tures exerted much agility; and mighty valorous 
they were, in their way. Oft were the bloody 
weapons extracted, by these doughty seconds ; and 
as oft did they urge them to the fight. During all 
which time, the vociferous company almost stunned 
my ears with their discordant din. I would gladly 
have retired; but I found it was no easy matter to 
extricate myself from amongst them ; I was there- 
fore, obliged to wait the conclusion. 

“* After many severe onsets, one of these poor 
creatures had an eye struck out by his antagonist’s 
spur, which went with such violence, as to pierce 
quite thro’ the head. The barbarous company, 
instead of commiserating, announced their joy, by 
a loud cheer, which was echoed thro’ the whole 
circle. The weapon was again extracted ; but this 
would not suffice: The combat must again re- 
newed. After a few more faint struggles, being 
now almost spent, and their spirits quite exhausted ; 
they fell to the ground, gasping in agonies, with 
heads reclined on the grass. After a few seconds, 
one of them raised his head, and made a motion 
with his bill; upon which a second, and most tre- 
mendous roar, proclaimed him the victor. 

“Thave been thus particular in describing this 
kind of diversion (which is practised and counten- 
anced, by men, who sometimes appear in a certain 
august assembly: deliberatingon important matters: 
Dog Acts, Game Acts, &c.) because, should any per- 
son who never heard of such things, read this; he 
would scarcely imagine that such practices could 
exist among men of sense, who live in a civilized 
country, and call themselves ‘ followers of Christ.’ 

“ But setting aside the cruelty of this diversion, 
what ruin has it brought upon families! How many 
poor mechanics leave their wives and children 


| starving at home for want of bread, whilst they are 


rioting and revelling at a Cocking-match! How 

many of the higher rank have forfeited their estates, 

and entailed poverty on their posterity, in order 

a they might pay, what they call, ‘Debts of 
onour, 

Now when such men as these commence Fathers, 
and heads of Families, what kind of morals can they 
be supposed to instill into their Children? Can it be 
expected that they will teach them Benevolence, 
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Gratitude, Compassion, Charity, and the rest of the 
Social Virtues? Are they proper persons 
To rear the tender thought, 

To teach the young idea how to shoot; __ 

And pour the fresh instructions o’er the mind ? 
Alas! the contrary is evident. For, many of these 
have been known to abuse and beat their Children, 
for no other reason, than because they have given 
instances of a humane pacific disposition, in refusing 
to saw off the heads of poultry, or dash out the 
brains of a cat. Why! they will exclaim, ‘were 
not all creatures made for the use of man ?’—but 
granting this (which may [sic] of our philosophers 
refuse to grant) does it follow from hence that they 
were made to be the objects of our wanton cruelty ? 
Man is always ready to stile himself ‘Lord of the 
Creation !’ but his pride makes him forget that he 
is a poor dependent creature himself. The follow- 
ing sensible and pathetic sentences extracted 
from the Oeconomy of Human Life, may not be 
improperly introduced on this occasion, and with 
which [sic) I shall conclude this paper: * Exalt not 
thyself to the Heavens; for lo! the Angels are 
above thee ; nor disdain thy fellow inhabitants of 
the earth, for that they are beneath thee ; are not 
they the work of the same hand? Thou that art 
happy through the mercy of thy Creator, how darest 
thou in wantonness, put others of his Creatures to 
torture? beware that it return not upon thee !’” 

How many of the more brutal amusements 
of ped se ape day will be regarded by our 
descendants with the same astonishment and 
reprobation with which we now regard cock- 
fighting ? Wruuiam E. A. Axon. 

{In our boyhood, about 1840, we kept, nominally 
for fighting purposes, gamecocks with combs and 
wattles cut, and metal spurs, but the recreation of 
fighting was seldom, if ever, practised. } 


Ancrent Hovuses.—In Mr. 
Addy’s delightful little work on ‘The Evolu- 
tion of the English House’ the subject of 
chimneys is treated with rare thoroughness, 
but still leaves some dubieties drifting on 
my mind as to the construction of early 
flues. 
other compilers assert that there were “no 
chimneys in the modern sense” (whatever 
that may be), or but very few, until 
Elizabeth's day, and they quote the well- 
worn passage from Harrison in support of 
this theory in the face of what seems to me 
abundant evidence to the contrary. 

For instance, the bird’s-eye views of Bristol 
and Plymouth, &c., in Henry VII.’s and 
Henry VIII.’s time show even the smallest 
houses provided with at least one chimney, 
and often two or three, not louvres, but real 
chimneys, some rising from the ends of the 
ridge, some external and springing from the 
ground ; and Van den Wyngaerde’s matchless 
plan of London in 1543 displays a multitude 
of chimneys in interesting variety, some 


square, some round, some multi-angular,|older chimney. 


Hunt (‘On Tudor Architecture’) and | 


some with ornate shafts and caps, and some 
crowned with very modern-looking earthen (?) 
pots and metal(?) cowls. 

In my abstracts from Parker’s ‘Glossary’ 

find :— 

‘There does not seem to be any evidence of the 
use of chimney shafts in England prior to the 
twelfth —o In Rochester Castle, ¢. 1130, 
there are complete fireplaces; the flues, however, 
only go a few feet up in the thickness of the wall 
and are then turned out at the k, the apertures 
being small oblong holes. A few years later the 
improvement of carrying the flue up through the 
whole height of the wall appears, as at Christ 
Church, Hants, the keep at Newcastle, Sherbourne 
Castle, &c.......The earliest chimney shafts are tall 
and generally circular. In the fourteenth century 
they are frequently very short.” 


In Tudor buildings again they were often 
round or spiral, and grouped, four or more 
together, as at Compton Wynyates (built 
11 Henry VIII.), where I think I counted 
twenty-three ; and in a small house like Sir 
Walter Raleigh’s birthplace one finds four 
tall, square external chimneys. 

In drawings of the thirteenth and fourteenth 
centuries one generally sees mere loopholes 
in the external wall or in the battlements, or 
a short shaft corbelled out against the side 
of the building, as at Mackerworth Castle, 
Derbyshire, of the fourteenth or fifteenth cen- 
tury, and at the Jews’ House, Lincoln, which 
Parker assigns to 1156, where the chimney 
—obviously a part of the original design— 
rests on an arch over the entrance door, and 
rises externally, or semi-externally, as high 
as the eaves or office line. The earliest 
example that I have observed of an external 
chimney rising from the ground, square, and 


with tall shaft above the roof, is at the Fish- 
House, Meare, which is described by Turner 


quite unaltered example of a small 


house of the fourteenth century. I should 
- glad to be informed of any that antedate 
this. 

Parker says that in the thirteenth and 
fourteenth centuries fireplaces were usually 
found in the upper rooms only (and not on 
the ground-floor, as at Charney and Sutton- 
Courtenay), but Mr. Addy in his book gives 
several instances of one fireplace being 
directly above another. Was the chimney 
then divided into two smoke-passages? If 
so, in what did they differ from modern 
flues? When were flues first built curved or 
winding? I know of one case where a fire- 
place is served by a flue practised in the 
thickness of the 3-foot wall, following the 
angle of the house, and extending through a 


lower and two upper rooms to enter an 
Surely this was an ex- 
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ceptional eccentricity. As wooden beams 
obstructed its course it was certainly a 
dangerous one. Ernet Leca-WEEKEs. 


“THE ISLAND OF THE INNOCENT” (Job xxii. 
30).—The first clause of this verse stands in 
the Authorized Version, “He shall deliver 
the island of the innocent”; but the trans- 
lators themselves evidently felt this was 
scarcely intelligible, and suggested in the 
margin “the innocent shall deliver the 
island,” which is not more so. The Septuagint 
and Vulgate have respectively ‘Pioera: dbaov 
and “salvabitur innocens,” 7.¢., “He shall 
deliver the innocent,” or “the innocent shall 
be delivered,” or “saved,” as in the Douay 
and the earlier English versions. But the 
translators of 161] felt that the Hebrew 
word "8 before that for “innocent” could not 
be omitted. Now this sometimes has the 
senseof maritime land or island,as in Jeremiah 
xlvii. 4, the isle of Caphtor, and Ezekiel xxvii. 
6, 7, the isles of Kittim and of Elivhah (7.e., 
Greece). But there is little doubt that as 
used here it is the negative adverb not, 
which forms the first syllable of the name 
Ichabod (1 Sam. iv. 21), signifying “ there is no 
glory,” or “the glory is departed.” The R.V. 
therefore renders the above passage in Job, 
“He shall deliver even him that: is not inno- 
cent,” affixing, however, a marginal note that 
“many ancient versions read him that is 
innocent.” W. T. Lynn. 

Blackheath. 


CooLtsarL=WInpDsatL.—In ‘ Voyages to the 
East Indies,’ by John Splinter Stavorinus, 
Esq., translated by S. H. Wilcocke (London, 
1798), at p. 104 of vol. ii., occurs the follow- 
ing :— 

“ Theair in it [the sick-ward on board the writer's 
ship) was continually refreshed and renewed by 
camnied a coolsail, made like a funnel, in the manner 
of M. du Hamel.” 

The word coolsail (spelt cool-sail on p. 8 of 
the same volume) is not registered in the 
‘H.E.D.’; nor can I find it in Falconer’s or 
Jal’s marine dictionary. It is simply a 
literal translation of the original Dutch 
koelzeil, a windsail, this latter word being, 
apparently, unknown to Wilcocke. 

DonaLp FEerGuson. 

Croydon. 


“ Jacuar.”—Of this important and difficult 
word there are current three etymologies, 
but they have never been collected for com- 
parison under one head, and as the ‘ H.E.D.’ 
is approaching the letter /, this seems a 
fitting time todo so. Not even one of them 
has ever appeared in any of our existing 


English dictionaries, which have confined 
themselves to stating that the word belongs 
to the Guarani dialect of Brazil. So much 
of course cannot be disputed. Already in 
1639 Ruiz de Montoya, in his ‘Tesoro de la 
Lengua Guarani’ (the author had resided 
thirty years among the Indians), gives: 
“Yagua, perro; Yaguarete, tigre; Yaguar- 
undi, raposillo.” The divergences of opinion 
come in only when we try to dissect the word 
into its component parts. 

1. Amaro Cavalcanti, in his book ‘The 
Brazilian Language’ (Rio de Janeiro, 1883), 
analyzes it as ‘au (to bark) and -ar or -ara, 
the termination of the present participle. 
This termination is, as we shall see, the one 
feature of the word upon which all agree. 

2. Prof. Skeat, inan article entitled ‘Words 
of Brazilian and Peruvian Origin’ (7'rans. 
Phil. Soc., 1885-6), writes as follows :— 

“The radical part of the word is ya, a root found 
in many names of animals. ( is a mere connecting 
letter, and -ar denotes the agent or possessor. The 
doubt as to the exact sense of the word is limited 
to ya, which._may mean either seizing of prey, or 
the eating of flesh.” 

3. Prof. Skeat is acquainted with Caval- 
canti’s other view, which he rejects ; but he 
is evidently unacquainted with the third 
explanation of the word, given by the late 
Sir R. F. Burton in his book ‘The Highlands 
of Brazil’ (1869), viz. :— 

“‘ Jaguara, corrupted Jaguar, Iagoar, and so forth, 
is properly ja, we, us, g-u-ara, an eater, a devourer 
of us, a is applied by the indigenes to all man- 
eating beasts.” 

It will be perceived that Skeat divides it 
into three elements, Burton into four. Both 
authorities agree as to the g (connectin 
letter) and -ar, -ara (verbal desinence), an 
both agree that the notion of “eating” exists 
in the word somewhere, Skeat placing it in 
the first syllable, Burton in the vw. How can 
we decide? There is this in Burton’s favour, 
that he makes jaguar a parallel to caprguara 
(capybara), which is admitted to be “a grass- 
eater,” from capi (grass), 7 (connecting letter), 
u (to eat), -ara (agent). 

James Piatt, Jun. 


In at THE Deatu or A Guost.—It is per- 
haps useless to argue with those who can 
believe in the immortal spirits of the departed 
revisiting our petty haunts to take paltry 
vengeance or to play foolish pranks. But 
when a spurious coin is “spotted,” it is well 
to nail it to the counter. Ina curious little 
Russian book, printed at Moscow in 1829, 


under the title of ‘ Niekotoryya Liubopyit- 
nyiya Prikliotcheniya i Snyi’ (‘Certain 
Curious Adventures and Dreams of Olden 
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and Present Times’), with the motto “There’s | the club, from some recollections of his duty the 
many a thing in heaven and earth, Horatio,” | of the night. In approaching and retiring of | 
&c. ({more or less] Shakespeare), and the/| from the apartment he had used one of the com 
vignette of a sphinx, the author or collector, gion held by the members, which made fast 
one P. I. K., in exhibiting his hand of cards,| his way shorter. On the other hand, the whi 
evidently considers the following one of his| gentlemen sent to inquire after his health wh 
best trumps :— iad reached his lodging by a more circuitous Pro 

“ Apparition of a Dutchman at the very moment road ; and thus there had been time for him whi 
of his dissolution to his comrades. — In ‘a certain | to return to what proved his death-bed befo real 
town of Holland sundry citizens had established a | they reached his chamber. H. E. M. has 
friendly evening club. Punctual perhaps at first to| St. Petersburg. the 
the regulations of their club, and ruled later on by ‘YN, 
habit, which, as we know, is stronger than law and Sr. Mary MatTreton, on WHITECHAPEL and 
met at | Cyurcu.—The gad. 3™, 5th, and 9% Series 
the appointed time and place, and broke up their 
asenien with equal exactitude, so soon as the wooden of ‘N. & Q.’ have contained articles on the Mal 
clock on the wall struck eleven p.m. Thus passed | Supposed origin of this name, but no satis- Dia 
several years, and the members of the club, waxing | factory solution of the difficulty was arrived con 
daily in friendship and good-fellowship, abated not | at. Lizzie Alldridge, a correspondent of the ‘ 
a jot of their fixed rules. Literary World, says :— 

**So that it is not to be wondered that they were h 1 ha d 
much upset upon missing from their circle for the — 
several consecutive nights one of their company, | hi near ti 
who was usually very punctual, and who lived not Re roo yeu: 
far from their premises, though he had been some- owper’s ~ » Worm ood anc C 
what ailing of late. One evening, when the hour | ™! dichnal of che mow Ie “B 
of closing was at hand, and the town scandal and | cha 
political news had been all discussed, one of the | Xnapweed, as 
members said, ‘ Well, I wonder how our old friend that t Whit Ch T 

is to-day. I heard he was feeling very poorly, whick cultivate bee 
and that the doctor shook his head.’ Old R—— was Yello A 
a great favourite at the club, so that this news NM, y Th St. 
to inquire after the health of the patient. The Mile itt e B 
messenger shortly returned to announce that R—— pa hes chat felo 
was at his last gasp. The company received the yes shown that ail T 
report with great concern, rose from their seats, | *°™®®PS he never existed in human form at all. i 
gathered close together, spoke the praises of their| This, at least, appears reasonable, and has wa 
moribund friend, and expressed their grief, each in | not been suggested in the pages of ‘ N. & Q. wil 
his own fashion. Everarp Home CoLeMaN the 

** As they were thus engaged the door flew open, 71. Brecknock Read. F pia atte wil 
— Ly to — a pale, death-like fro! 
sunken eyes and strange gestures, entered with 
solemn gait, paused on the threshold, and fixed with | , Moore AND Moutire.—The author of the bor 
vacant eye the frightened company—all of whom | ‘Irish Melodies’ complained to the late Mr. Eni 
were struck dumb like statues with amazement— | A. Hayward of those charges of plagiarism int 
for it must be understood that, awful as the appari- | brought against him by Father Prout under “a 
fail to in it their | the heading of ‘The Rogueries of Tom Moore.’ tio 
old trienc na few moments the apparition mane wer » 
advanced to the table and took ite aesustemned place, He said it was all very we W for literary men = 
and, selecting an empty pipe, raised it to its lips. | im London, who knew that it was only a hoax, 

Just then the wooden clock began to strike eleven; | to laugh at it, but that it had injured his 0 
the pipe fell from his hand and was shattered to| reputation among readers in the country. 
age the apparition listened silently until the} Ag will, of course, be remembered by every- 
pitt the hour, then rose from its place and body familiar with Prout s * Reliques,’ the v 

“« As soon as the members of the club had recovered | 8uthor of that curious display of learning, mat 
from their dismay, they sent a messenger to the sick oddity, and whimsical humour pretended to toa 
man. The servant returned with the information | have discovered the originals of several of in | 
the wee cont the His-| Moore’s songs in old French writers. Thus, the 
orical and | hatictical ournal, } ov ember, 1808. “Go where glory waits thee” was assumed to A 
_ The above is evidently an incomplete ver-| be a version of a tender aitty supposed to 
sion of the Plymouth story, graphically told| have been addressed _to Gabrielle d’Estrées of | 
(p 383 et seg.) by Sir Walter Scott in ma | her royal lover Henry IV., on the eve sta 

etters on Demonology and Witchcraft,’| of one of his campaigns. In like manner, the 
London, 1830. It is there explained that the |‘ Through Erin’s Isle’ was alleged to be a nat 
delirious patient had escaped from his nurse, | close translation of a song in French, which +s 
and had very naturally taken the road to| used to be a favourite at the mess tables of and 


| 
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the officers of the Irish Brigade in the days 
of Marshal Saxe ; and others of Moore’s | 
compositions were dealt with in the same 
fashion by his jocular countryman. But 
while levelling these i imaginary charges as to 
wholesale pte grein from the French, 
Prout woule 
which would have had a good deal more of 
reality in it. 1 am not aware that anybody 
has ever called attention to it before, and 
therefore venture to ask a place for it in 
‘N. & Q. The passage to which I allude, 
and of which a curious parallel is to be found 
in Moore’s verse, occurs in Moliére’s ‘ Le 
Malade Imaginaire,’ Act IT. scene vi. Thomas 
Diafoirus, while laboriously attempting to 
compliment the fair Angélique, says :— 

“Comme les naturalistes remarquent que la fleur 
nommée héliotrope tourne sans cesse vers cet astre 
du jour, aussi mon ceeur dorénavant tournera- 
t-il toujours vers les astres resplendissants de vos 
yeux adorables, ainsi que vers son pole unique. 

Compare this with the concluding lines of 
“Believe me, if all those endearing young 
charms ” :— 

The heart that has truly loved never forgets, 

But as truly loves on to the close, 
As the sunflower turns to her god when he sets 
The same look that she did when he rose. 
Morcan McManon. 
Brisbane, Queensland. 


Tue ErymMotocy or “Huzzar.”—Any one 
who is interested in the history of this word 
will find i important information in the part of 
the ‘H.E.D.’ which has just been issued. It 
will be seen that the word came into Magyar 
from Servia, and that the Servian Ausar is 
borrowed from It. corsaro, which appears in 
English as “corsair.” Corroboration of this 
Nee Oe ety mology may be found in 
» S. ii. 156, where this deriva- 
tion is i to have been proposed by Szarvas, 
one of the leading Hungarian philologiets, 


Oxford. 


Queries, 


WE must request correspondents desiring infor- 
mation on family matters of only private interest 
to affix their names and addresses to their queries, 


| 


seem to have overlooked one | 


| 


and others, as live on Highway Sites, by turning 
Horses, Mairs, Colts, Cattle, Calves, Sh eep, Swine, 

Geese, Goates, Lambs, Kidds, and other Goodes, in 
the Laines or Highwayes, without lookin after, 
unto, or herding the same, and ofttimes breakes the 
Farmers Hedges or Ditches, to pasture and relieve 
such Goodes therein.” 

** A great Cause of Differences and Complaints in 
this Isle touching Servants is, the frequent binding 
of Youth to Trades for two or three Y ears, and then 
before they well understand the same setts up for 
themselves and marry, and so live meanly and 

worly, and turning Cottlers or Inclosurers on some 
bee Side, are commonly given to pilfering and 
stealing and intertainers of Vagabonds, and of Men’s 
Children and Servants, at unseasonable Times, in 
dishonest Manner.” 
This is not a usual sense of cotter, so far as I 
know. Roser. J. WHITWELL. 

Corpus Christi College, Oxford. 


Earty THeatricaL “ MATINEE.” — 
Speaking of Ludlow races in 1771, Mrs. Philip 
Lybbe Powys, in a passage from one of her just 
published diaries, describes an Assembly Ball 
on the day of the race, saying that the com- 
pany came home to supper and bed at nearly 
five. She then continues :— 

“The following morn ‘tis the custom of the place 
for all the company to meet at the theatre, which 
is a very pretty one, and always a good set of actors; 
the play always bespoke by the stewards’ ladies. It 

was now ‘The Author and the Citizen,’ indeed per- 
form’d exceedingly well. This was not over till 
dinner-time.” 

As people then dined early, probably at three, 
this must have been what is now miscalled 
a matinée. Is any instance of a morning or 
afternoon performance at anything like so 
early a date to be traced? There is no such 
play as ‘The Author and the Citizen.’ The 
works given were doubtless ‘The Author,’ by 
Foote, ae at Drury Lane, 5 Feb., 
1757, and * The Citizen,’ by Arthur Murphy, 
‘giv en at the same house 2 July, 1761. 

URBAN. 


Kry to Picture.— Does any correspondent 
know of a key to the picture of the death of 
Wodehouse at the siege of Bangalore? 


*‘Goopy Goosecap.’--Is it known who wrote 


‘The Entertaining History of Little Goody 
Goosecap, containing a Variety of Adventures 


in order that the answers may be addressed to calculated to aunuee and instruct the Lilli- 


them direct. 

OTTLER.” this a special Manx form 
of cottier? It occurs in two passages in the 
statute of 24 June, 1665—‘Lex Scripta of | 
the Isle of Man’ (1819), pp. 156-7 ; * Ane. Ordi- | 


nances and Stat. Laws’ (1821), pp. 132-3 :— 


“ Forasmuch as Trespasses several Times happen, 
and is committed by such Intackholders, Cottlers, 


outian World’? It was published by J. 
Marshall & Co., of Aldermary Churchyard, 
Bow Lane, London, towards the end of the 
last century, and is ‘illustrated with numerous 
woodcuts. PLEASANCE PoLLock. 


RoscomMMoN PEERAGE. (See 1" 8. ii. 325, 468, 
498, 52 21.)—In 1850 my father wrote a letter 
to 'N. & Q.’ respecting the earldom of Ros- 
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common, and received an important answer 
through the paper, from a person signing 
himself HrperniaN (Mivart’s Hotel). My 
randfather wrote to ask this 


I should like to ascertain whether any de- 

scendant of this HrpeRNIAN can be found, 

or, indeed, any person who can give me in- 

formation. Francis F. Ditton. 
17, Whittingstall Road, Fulham, 8.W. 


_ Brack Jews.—In an undated volume, en- 
titled ‘Glass in the Old World, by Mrs. (or 
Miss) M. A. Wallace-Dunlop, at p. 68, is this 
passage :— 

“That Solomon had communication with India 
receives a curious traditional confirmation from the 
fact that among the Indian troops lately sent to 
Malta were some black Jews from the west of 
Malabar, who claim to be descended from those 
Jews whom Solomon sent to India to collect gold 
and spices.” 

What is the value of the word /ately in an 
undated book? Were there really any 4/ack 
Jews in India? Sir R. F. Burton says :— 

“It is certain that the Portuguese met in India 
(and Ethiopia) Christians of St. Thomas ; their rite 
is euty described as half Greek, half Judean, 
probably from their circumcision, from their mode 
of communion, and from their sale of the sacra- 
ments.” —* Life of Camoens,’ 1881, p. 665. 

James Hooper. 

Norwich. 


Tae Devit’s Orrerrnc.—I shall be glad of 
any information as to a superstition which 
prevailed in Wales of old. Farmers when 
sowing their crops marked out and excepted 
a corner which was called “the devil’s offer- 
ing.” Mr. W. Henderson, in his ‘Folk-lore 
of the Northern Counties,’ mentions the same 
custom. There (in Scotland) the piece of 


land was known as “the Cloutie’s croft” or | 


“the Gudeman’s field.” 
JEANNIE 8S. PoPpHaM. 
{See under ‘ Devil’s Bit,’ 1* 8. iii. 477.) 


SHAGREEN.—I am told that the art of pre- 
paring shagreen, which was extensively used 
in the early years of the century for covering 
trinket boxes, &c., is lost. All the accounts 


I can find describe shagreen as a leather im- | 


ressed with globular seeds. This appears to 
» imitation shagreen, which I have never 
seen. The real thing is (or was) prepared 
from the skin of a small species of shark. I 
should much like to be referred to informa- 
tion, however meagre, as to the manufacture 
of shagreen. GQUINEVERE. 


Herarpic.—I shall be very grateful if 
any of your readers will kindly inform me 
whose are the following arms: Argent, a 


rson’s name ; | 
ut what answer he received I do not know. | 


chevron gules between three roses proper, 
with the motto “Non omnia grandior :etas 
que fugiamus habet.” It is painted on a very 
interesting unknown portrait of a man in 
black, with brown flowing hair, moustache, 
and small pointed beard, with the following 
dates under the coat of arms: “Anno etatis 
| anno Domini Mpext.” It is a very 
| fine picture. The artist is unknown. 
M. Fortescue. 
Mackworth House, Derby. 


Tue ‘Homisu AporHecary.—This book is 
stated in Bohn’s ‘ Lowndes’ to be by Myles 
Coverdale. The title-page runs thus :— 

**A most excellent and perfecte | homish apothe- 
carye or homely physick booke | for all the grefes 
and diseases | of the ye. | Translated out of the 
Almaine speche into | English by Jhon Hollybush. | 
feprinted at Collen by Arnold | Birckman, In the 
yeare | of our Lord M.pD.LX1.” 

Is the foundation of Lowndes’s conjecture 
to be found in the fact that Coverdale’s New 
Testament of 1538 was said to be “ faythfully 
translated by Johan Hollybushe”? Or had 
he some actual evidence? Does the ‘Homish 
Apothecary’ really exist in “the Almaine 
speche ”? Rost. J. WHITWELL. 

C.C.C., Oxford. 


ATTerBuURY.—What truth is there in the 
following story, which I fancy is to be found 
in Atterbury, but cannot trace ?— 

‘* A young ofticer once in the presence of Atter- 
bury, Bishop of Rochester, was speaking lightly of 
religion, and said, ‘The only prayer I ever say is, ““O 
God, if there be a God, save my soul, if I have a 
soul”; it is the shortest I know.’ The Bishop re- 
ylied, ‘I think I know a shorter, and perhaps a 

tter: ‘‘O God, if in battle I forget Thee, do not 
Thou forget me.”’ The Bishop was probably think- 
ing of Sir J. Astley’s prayer, who so prayed at the 
Battle of Edgehill, 1642 a.p.” 

R. M. Moorsom. 
Winchester. 
| Snape, co. YorK.—Can any reader refer 
/me toa printed history or account of Snape 
House, near Bedale, in the North Riding of 
| Yorkshire? Jos. PHILLIPs. 
Stamford. 


Adolph Erman’s ‘ Reise 
um die Erde, zweiter Band, s. 14, 1838, the 
author, naming some methods of divination 
common to Russia and Germany, speaks of 
| young girls’ endeavour to foretell their fate 
/in marriage by means of some shells (scharki 
poplui waschki or Schwimm-Schalen), which, 
|when placed in a vessel full of water, 
predict by the directions in which they 
| move towards each other. Can you or any 


2 your readers inform me what is this 


“swim-shell,” and how the method is prac- 
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tised in detail? For an account of similar 
methods with shell-fish, used by the Japanese, 
Chinese, and Cambodians, see my letter to 
Nature, 13 May, 1897, p. 30. In all these 
cases, however, the destinies of parties in 
war are sought for by the divination. 
KumaGusu MINAKATA. 


“[MPERIUM IN IMPERIO.”—This expression 
was used in a recent archidiaconal charge ; 
and I wondered whence it originated. It corre- 
sponds, I suppose, to the proverb “ wheels 
within wheels,” which the immortal Sam 
Weller is said to have used when he saw the 
bird in the cage within the walls of the 
Fleet Prison. Joun Pickrorp, M.A. 


An ArcH#OLOGICAL Rariry.—Could any 
light be obligingly thrown on a small anti- 
quarian curiosity? It is a six-pointed star, 
about three inches across, of baked clay, un- | 
glazed, but with the remains of a white coat- 
ing on it. On one surface it has a well-incised 
rayed human face, evidently the sun. On 
examination it is seen that the star forms two 
superposed equilateral triangles, which, of 
course, is not so with every six-pointed star. 
Thereare, therefore, threeemblems combined in 
this one object—sun, star, and double triangle. 
It was found in England, and is said to be 
Roman. The Romans and early Christians 
are said to have carried, in their travels, small 
secret tokens for identification, so as to obtain 
hospitality and admission to houses and 
assemblies, &c. Could this be such a secret 
token? If so, it seems likely to have belonged 
to some British Hebrew, perhaps a member 
of the Hebrew Messianic colony at Avalon 
(Glastonbury), where the doctrine of the 

jlitico-religious world-supremacy of the 


ouse of David seems to have been held and 
taught ; called in Ireland the “Great Revela- | 
tion,” where a Hebrew colony had very early 
settled (‘The Light of the West,’ by Dr. Good- 
child, 1898), and were there able to preserve 
the “ Resual,” “ Divine Secret,” or “Secret of 
God ” (Wilson, ‘ Lights and Shadows,’ p. 276, 
1881). These iconoclastic opposers of pagan- 
ism, both political and religious, would have 
great need of such a secret means of identi- | 
fication, the more so as they were travelling | 

ropagators of their doctrine, as well as| 
olders of it, it is said. 

What led me to this suggestion is that these 
three ancient symbols were all specially used 
in connexion with this doctrine. Balaam 
(Numbers xxiv. 17) uses the star asan emblem 
of the coming supremacy of the house of David 
over pagan nations. Ethan (Psalm lxxxix. 36) 
uses the sun as an emblem of the permanency 
of David’s throne. The double triangle is 


still more appropriate, as symbolizing the 
doctrine of the Trinity in Unity of 
Hebrew thought, in opposition to the multi- 
plied deities of paganism. But it specially 
applies as traditionally known as David's 
seal, used on his shield, a talisman of his 
victories, and containing secretly his very 
name in Greek letters, AAVIA (‘ The Warrior 
King, by Dr. Macduff). It is still found 
on tabernacle coverings in synagogues, and 
is elsewhere used by Jews. Any light upon 
the subject will be welcome. Are there 
similar objects in other collections! If so, 
what is the opinion of archeologists as to 
their object, age, &c.? A. M. 
Tue Hannays or KirkKpALe.—These are a 
branch of the Hannays of Sorbie, in Galloway. 
On 26 Sept., 1783, Samuel Hannay, of Kirk- 


| dale, was “served heir male and of line” to 


Sir Robert Hannah, of Mochrum, Bart. (title 
created 1629). Samuel Hannay’s line ended 
in daughters. He, however, had an only 
brother, Alexander Hannay, who took part 
in the German campaigns (including Minden) 
under the Marquis of Granby, and sub- 
sequently entered the old East India 
Company’s army, of which he became Ad- 
jutant-General. Promoted captain of Bengal 
Infantry 4 Aug., 1765; major 1 Oct., 1769; 
lieutenant-colonel 4 Sept., 1780. Died, pre- 
sumably in United Kingdom, 4 Sept., 1782. 
If any reader of ‘N. & Q. can give me any 
information concerning Alexander Hannay’s 
issue, I shall be obliged. Would not one of 
them, if a male, be heir to the baronetcy ? 

H. B. H 


Darjeeling. 


Sir AntHoNY JacKson.—lI shall be greatly 
obliged for any particulars of Sir Anthony 
Jackson (only son of Richard Jackson, of Kil- 
lingwoldgraves, and Eske, co. York, and 
Ursula, daughter of Richard Hildyard, of 
Routh), knighted at Breda, in Holland, in 
1650, by Charles II. I wish to ascertain the 
name of his wife, and the Christian names of 


| all his children. He is said to have died in 


1684-5. Did he leave a will ; and where was he 
interred ? Wma. Jackson Picorr. 


AUTHORS OF QuoTATIONS WANTED.- 

The day this letter, by the tears of two 
Twice blotted (his who read and hers who wrote), 
Reached Tiibingen, the Sanscrit lecture, due 
That morning, a mysterious little note, 
Tacked to the college lecture board, withdrew. 
A learned man may from the Vedas quote 

he saws of sages and the songs of seers, 
But wisdom never yet stopped sorrow’s tones. 


Good Musselmen ! abstain from pork. — 
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Beglics, 
THE PLACE-NAME OXFORD. 
(9% S. iii. 44, 309, 389.) 

Mr. SHorE “points to the name Eoccen-ford” 
in Eadred’s charter to Abingdon in 955 (‘Cart. 
saxon.,’ iii. 67) as the earliest form of the 
name Oxford, thus adding another to the 
vain attempts to prove that the latter does 
not mean “the ford of oxen.” This form, 
assuming that it refers to Oxford, is not, 
however, the oldest instance, for the charter 
containing it dates only from 955, not from 
the time of Ceadwealla, and the text is de- 
rived from thirteenth-century copies in a 
chartulary that contains numerous forgeries. 

Mr. SHore locates this Eoccen-ford at 
Oxford, and the Eoccenes-gerstun or Occenes 
gerstun, which is also mentioned, at Osney. 
As the boundaries are those of Abingdon 
it is obvious, if Mr. Sore is right, that 
these two places must be on the northern 
border of the land perambulated. In that 
case the boundaries cannot proceed north- 
wards. Now it is quite clear that they go 
north from Eoccenford and the “gerstun.” 
The boundaries in Eadwig’s charter of 956 
also relate to Abingdon, and it is helpful to 
examine the two together. The latter go 
from the Thames, by Eoccenes gerstun, to 
the Eocce. This is the old form of the name 
of the river Ock at Abingdon,* and therefore 
we should expect to find the Eoccen-ford 
on that river. There was a ford at Abing- 
don where the road to Drayton crossed the 
Ock, and this ford is described as being used 
even after the bridge, now known as the 
Ock Bridge, was built (‘ Hist. Mon. de Aben- 
don,’ ii. 10). This bridge was in existence as 
early as the reign of William the Conqueror 
(:4id.). From Eoccenford the boundaries in 
both cases proceed along the Eocce by 
“abbot’s ditch” to Cealda wyll (Cholswell, 
north of Abingdon ?), thence to Mearcford, 
a brook, and Wuduford. This latter ford is 


* In the Academy of 31 December, 1887, p. 441, I 
collected all the forms of the name. Worth,,which 
{ erroneously stated to be Worth in Farringdon on 
the authority of Mr. Birch, is Longworth. The 
derivation of the Ock from Eocce is very irregular, 
for the latter would normally have produced a 
modern Lek or Kack. It seems to proceed through 
Eockford (which oceurs as Kockaford about 1180 in 
the Abingdon history, ii. 328) to Yorkfor/, and 
then to have lost the initial semi-vowel. The 
twelfth-century Yeceheford (ib., ii. 138) seems to 
show that the name had originally a j in the latter 
part, but, in the face of the numerous other forms 
and the modern name, it is difficult to believe 
this. Probably it is a scribal or editorial mis- 
take for Yorh-ford (ch=k). 


also mentioned in the boundaries of Bay- 
worth and of Wootton (‘Cart. Sax.,’ iii. 107 ; 
‘Cod. Diplom..,’ vi. 120), both north of Abing- 
don. They then diverge, the 956 set evidently 
including Bayworth. But the 955 set goes 
on to “the head of Bromcumb,” that is, Brom- 
comb Copse, near Wootton and Boar's Hill. 
From hence it proceeds to a “port-way,” 
which is obviously the Oxford road, and a 
“hay-way” (Atg-weg), where the 956 boun- 
daries again join it. This way is named in 
the Bayworth boundaries and in those of 
Hinksey (‘Cart. Sax.,’ iii. 160). They next 
mention Ecgunes wyrth, which is probably 
recorded in Egrove, going thence to Bacgan- 
leah (Bagley Wood). Here they part com- 
yany again, the earlier set containing several 
localities that are not in the other. The first 
two (Sceaceling-zecer and Stanford) occur in 
the Hinksey and in the Kennington boun- 
daries (‘Cart. Sax.,’ iii. 200). Megthe-ford,* 
which is next named, is also in the Hinksey 
set, so that it is plain that these three places 
are on the boundary of Hinksey and Kenning- 
ton (parish of Sunningweli). The boundary 
is now near Kennington junction. Mr. 
SHORE assumes that the perambulation then 
went to the mouth of the Cherwell at Oxford. 
The passage is, in a translated form :— 

“To Megthe-ford, and along the lake or brook 
(/acu) out into the Thames; thenceforth with the 
stream above ‘the Great Island’ (.Wicc/an-ig) to 
the Cearewylle; again beneath Ber-ig to the 
Thames ; thence by the stream to Bacga’s Brook.” 

This brook was obviously in the vicinity 
of Bagley. Apart from this it is evident 
that the stream of the Thames does not flow 
from Kennington to Oxford, and therefore 
the Cearewylle cannot mean the Cherwell. 
The island of Berig, which is mentioned in 
such close connexion with it, occurs in the 
Kennington boundaries and as appurtenant 
to Bayworth. In the Abingdon history it is 
described as lying between the Thames and 
Iffley (i. 89). The manner in which the 
county boundary passes between the two 
islands at Sandford and the fact that Berig 
was claimed as belonging to Oxfordshire 
(‘hid.) suggest that the islands at Sandford 
are “the Great Island” and Berig. 

But even if one or both could be shown to 
have been at the mouth of the Cherwell, Mr. 
Suore’s case would not be benefited, for the 

I cannot agree with Mr. Suore’s derivation of 
this insignificant ford from mag, “nation,” for 
besides being a highly improbable name, that 
compound would be Maegd-ford. MegSe is the 
gen. of megd, “* maid,” which was frequently used 
in local names. There are several German local 
names derived from its cognate magad, the most 
familiar of which is Magdeburg. 


‘ 
‘ 
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boundary is stated to go thence “with the 
stream” of the Thames. This would lead away 
from both Oxford and Osney. We have, more- 
over, evidence that Eoccen-ford was to the 
south and not to the north of Sandford, 
for after Bacga’s Brook and Hafoces Ora, 
which are named in both sets of boundaries, 
the 956 set mentions four places (Rige-wyrth, 
the Old Ditch, Wulfric’s Brook, and Hyrdig) 
that occur in the Kennington boundaries. 
The latter is Herd Eyot below Sandford 
(Earle’s ‘Land Charters,’ p. 365). The 956 
set then proceeds by “the Great Willow,” 
also named in Bayworth, to Occenes Gerstun 
ditch “southwards.” Here we have a clear 
proof that the latter was south of Kenning- 
ton and Bayworth, and it is therefore fatal 
to Mr. Suore’s identification with Osney 
Mead. As the older set goes from this 
“gerstun” to the Eocce and Eoccen-ford, it 
is quite certain that the latter was the ford 
over the Ock at Abingdon, and that it has 
nothing in the world to do with Oxna-ford, 
“the ford of oxen.” W. H. STEvENson. 


ENGLISH ROOM-PANELLING S. iii. 265, 
351).—-I desire to thank Mr. E. L. Garpetr 
and Mr. H. J. Move for their interesting 
communications in response to my query of 
9" iii. 265. 

I am glad to be informed of such early 
examples of the four-centred arch; but as 
to the “depressed” form that has round 
shoulders continued up to the apex by 
straight or very slightly curved lines, surely 
one finds this in Henry VIL.’s reign. When 
Mr. Garber says “elliptical arches were 
never used,” does he mean never in medieval 
times ; or is the term “elliptic,” perhaps, too 
strictly geometric to apply to the door-heads 
in question, which are rather irregular, and, 
as | have been told, were probably shaped by 


eye, or by the aid of a string and two sticks? | 


They are not, I am sure, four-centred. There 
are similar arches at Oakwell Manor, Berks, 
temp. Hen. VI. and Ed. IV.: and I have seen 
one at Byndon, Axmouth, in the carved oak 
screen of a chapel founded by Roger Wykes 
in 1425, and one or more in Throwleigh 
Church, near Dartmoor. I should like to 
know the earliest date at which this form 
appeared. 

Another, that might be mistaken for “ four- 
centred,” being rudely fashioned, is of two 
segments, and wide in proportion to its 
height. 1 suppose this was a transition form. 
Mr. MouLe piques my curiosity with his 
“blew slatts,” with regard to which I am 
only so far au fait as to avoid interpreting 
“blue slates.” In my list of panellings the 


“folded linen pattern” ought certainly to 
have been included, for in the old Devonshire 
mansion of North Wyke, that supplied the 
other examples, there is a passage, or traunce, 
lined with it up to dado height. The frame- 
work has self-moulded styles meeting cham- 
fered rails, and the panels had been set in 
this reversed, so that the carving faced the 
wall; indeed, some of the projecting flutings 
had been rudely pared off. I omitted this 
before, partly because I had not accurate 
notes or measurements, and partly because 
I was satisfied that it was of the fifteenth- 
century type, and perhaps served originally 
as the parclose of the oriel in the domestic 
chapel. 

The same pattern adorned the hall screen 
in two early fitteenth-century Devonshire 
houses that | can think of—Tonnacomhe, and 
Brightleigh, a seat of the Giffards. A varied 
assortment is displayed in the Architectural 
Museum, Westminster. 

Eruet Leca-WEEKES. 


aT Oxrorp (9 S. ili. 67, 192, 
475).—Although a catalogue rarsonné of all 
the portraits in oils contained in the colleges 
at Oxford or at Cambridge must probably 
ever remain, like the celibate bishop’s wife, 
no more than “a pleasing potentiality,” yet 
it is much to be desired that each individual 
college should produce an adequate account 
of the pictures in its possession. The great 
galleries of Christ Church, Oxford, and of 
Trinity and St. John’s Colleges, Cambridge, 
would, no doubt, need more than one hand 
to do them justice. Messrs. Atkinson and 
Clark’s ‘Cambridge’ gives full lists of the 
portraits of each college, and several Oxford 
histories mention all, or nearly all, the 
pictures possessed by the particular founda- 
tion chronicled therein. Some four years ago 
Mr. B. H. Blackwell, of Broad Street, Oxford, 
published for me an attempt at a catalogue 
raisonné of the portraits in my own college 
(Pembroke), the gem of which small collection 
is a portrait of Dr. Samuel Johnson by Sir 
Joshua Reynolds, similar to the well-known 
one in the National Gallery. 

A. R. BaYLey. 


CHARLES SACKVILLE, SIXTH EARL or Dorset 
(9% SS. iii. 488).—The statement that he was 
the Eugenius of Dryden’s essay owes itself to 
Prior, who makes the claim in his celebrated 
dedication to Lionel, only son of Charles 
Sackville. This dedication is really an un- 
measured eulogy, and should be read with 
some allowances. Dryden himself, in dedi- 
sating the ‘Essay on Dramatic Poesy’ to 
Sackville, gives no hint that the original of 
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Eugenius was Sackville himself; nor is he 
likely to have made such an extraordinary 


Tue Ace or Human Bones (9" 8. iv. 8).— 
Grouse will keep the year round in some 


blunder, since he must have known that | pantries. In others they will not. Particles 


Buckhurst was present in the great fight | 


of the bones of some lower animal have 


with Opdam. Prior’s dedication is also the | recently been found in the food vessels lis- 


source of the tradition that “To all you 
ladies” was actually written on the night 
before the engagement. Lord Orrery states, 
with more probability, that the little master- 
piece was only completed on that night. It 
was, however,-written at sea, being probably 
the result of the earlier stormy experiences 
which forced the Duke of York to put back, 
and allowed the Dutch to come out. 

There is, fortunately, no doubt about 
another circumstance mentioned by Prior— 
that, when Sackville was compelled to with- 
draw the State employment from Dryden, 
he continued to pay the annual amount from 
his private purse. This piece of munificence 
caused Dryden to dedicate his ‘Essay on 
Satire’ to the Earl of Dorset. 

GEORGE MARSHALL. 

Sefton Park, Liverpool. 


Collins in his ‘Peerage, 1812, says, in 
vol. ii. p. 170, under ‘ Dorset,’ “And his making 
a song the night before the engagement 


carried with it so sedate a presence of mind,” | 


&e.,and gives Prior’s Epist. Ded. to his ‘Poems’ 
for his authority. Other writers agree with 
this statement. Joun RADCLIFFE. 


“PassING THE TIME OF DAY” (9 S. iii. 


427).—The origin of this phrase is surely so | 


obvious as to require very little light thrown 
upon it. Similarly we say “ to pass compli- 
ments,” “to bandy words.” Its meaning is 
to salute with a greeting appropriate to the 
time of day, as “Good morning,” “Good 
evening.” Shakespeare has “ Not worth the 
time of day” (‘ Pericles, IV. iii. 35). Inaslang 


sense it means “the latest aspect of affairs.” | 


In Rutlandshire they say “to pass the day,” 
as “It don’t seem natural when neighbours 
don’t pass the day,” ¢e., exchange greetings 
suitable to the time of day, weather, &c. 
(Wordsworth, ‘ Rutland Gloss.’). 

“The police never try to turn me away; they ’re 
very friendly ; they'll pass the time of day with me 
or that, from knowing me so long in Oxford Street.” 

Mayhew, ‘ London Lab. and London Poor, ii. 489. 

J. Hotpen MacMIcHAkL. 


One often hears “I passed him the time o 
day,” which means the saying of “Good 
morning,” “Good afternoon,” or “ Good night,” 
though night is not day. Knowing that the 
old watchmen “passed” or “called” the 
hours of the night, I ask, May not the phrase 
have come from the old-time night custom ? 

THos, RaTcLirre. 


covered in the peaty soil of Pule Hill, Yorks, 
having survived decay for upwards of a 
thousand years. Environment and circum- 
stance govern the result. The writer has 
yicked up portions of human skulls in Tetten- 
fall Churchyard, Staffordshire, as friable as 
soft biscuit. On the other hand, the skeletons, 
said to be those of Danish invaders, found in 
| the graves near Kirk Lonnan, Isle of Man, 
were firm and very well preserved. The 
| coftined bodies laid in sandstone, say five 
hundred years ago, had crumbled ; the bodies 
laid in gravel with no coffins, and having only 
unhewn, irregular slabs for the tops and sides 
of the graves, being also for some two or three 
hundred years latterly but two or three 
feet from the surface, were in excellent con- 
dition as regards the bony structure. There 
appears to be no reason why the bones in- 
quired about, if found in gravel or peat, 
should not be as much as 1,500 years old. 
ARTHUR MAYALL. 


A REtic of NapoLeon (98. iii. 3,75, 175, 
| 254, 373, 438).—My note under this heading 
in *N. & Q. for 13 May has been _repro- 
duced in the St. Helena Guardian of Thurs- 
day, 8 June. The little paper is printed 
weekly in Napoleon Street, Jamestown (the 
one town upon the isle of St. Helena), and 
sold at 24d. acopy. The issue in question is 
No. 1747, Second Series. The editor adds to 
my notes that personally he “never heard of 
a cast being taken of the great Emperor's 
| face after death.” Harry Hens. 

| Fair Park, Exeter. 


MARRIAGES OF PERSONS ALREADY MARRIED 
to Eacu Oruer iv. 9).—Though I have 
| not found a record of any such marriages in 

the parish registers which I have searched, 
|G. E. C. may be glad of the following extracts 
| from the ‘ Diary’ of John Evelyn :— 

1 Aug., 1672. “‘I was at the marriage of Lord 
| Arlington’s onely daughter (a sweete child if ever 
there was any) to the Duke of Grafton, the King’s 
natural son by the Dutchesse of Cleaveland. The 
Abp. of Canterbury officiating, the King and all 
the grandees being present. had a favour given 
me by my Lady, but tooke no greate joy at the thing 
for many reasons.” 

6 Nov., 1679. ‘“* Was this evening at the re-marriage 
of the Dutchesse of Grafton to the Duke (his 
Majesty’s natural sonn), she being now 12 years old. 
The ceremonie was performed in my Lord Cham- 
berlaine’s (her father’s) lodgings at Whitehall by the 
| Bishop of Rochester, his Majesty being present. A 
| sudden and unexpected thing, when everybody be- 


| 
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liev’d the first marriage would have come to nothing; 
but the measure being determin’d I was privately 
invited by my Lady, her mother, to be present,” &c. 
H. F. Vane. 
The Rectory, Wem, Salop. 


Burn in his ‘ History of Parish Registers,’ 
1862, and Mr. R. E. Chester Waters in ‘The 
Parish Register in England,’ 1883, under date 
of 1 August, 1604, give the re-marriage at 
St. ree hy Church, Bermondsey, of Ralphe 
Goodchild and Elizabeth his wife, on account 
of the long absence of the former, through 
which the latter had taken unto _ herself 
another man to be her husband. This re- 
marriage is also noticed in ‘N. & Q.,’ 2"¢S. i. 25. 

Waters in his ‘ Parish Register in England’ 
furnishes particulars of the re-marriage of 
Thomas Luttrell, Esq., and Mrs. Margaret 
Hadley, at East Quantock’s Head, Somerset, 
on 7 August, 1560. This he states was pro- 
bably the last instance in England of the 
re-marriage of two persons who had been 
divorced on the score of spiritual relation- 
ship within the prohibited degree, that is, a 
woman to whom his mother had been god- 
mother, which made them in the eye of the 
Church spiritually related as brother and 
sister, and canonically incapable of marrying 
each other. Everarp Home CoLeMAN. 


On 1 May, 1816, John Page was mar- 
ried by licence to Ann Dunkley, “ with 
consent of her father John Dunkley,” in the 
parish church here. The following endorse- 
ment in pencil is contiguous to the entry in 
the marriage register :— 

“This couple had eloped and said to have been 
married in London, but the father of the woman 
wished to have them re-married.” 

JoHN T. Pace. 

West Haddon, Northamptonshire. 


A second marriage would often take place 
where the validity of the first was in doubt, 
as in the following extracts taken from the 
Leeds Mercury for 5 and 19 June, 1802, then 
published on a Saturday only :—- 

“On Monday last, at Gretna Green, Mr. Blake- 
lock to Miss Sturdy, daughter of Mr. Sturdy, of 
this town, merchant. The lovers left Leeds on 
Sunday evening at 1] o’clock, and arrived at the 
— of Hymen (a distance of 130 miles) before 
3 o’clock on Monday afternoon :— 

How swift thy wings, O Love! what Mortal dare, 
Or what Immortal, with thy power compare ?” 

“On Monday last, at our Parish Church, Mr. 

Ralph Blakelock to Miss Sturdy, daughter of Mr. 


Sturdy, of this town.’ 
G. D. Lune. 
Leeds. 
“A GILLYVINE PEN” (9 iv. 7).—“ Keely- 
vine” is the form in which this word is used 


by Scott, and I have heard old_ people pro- 
nounce it so again and again. Probably the 
influence of the School Board will render the 
expression an archaism, just as it will estab- 
lish the use of “slate-pencil,” instead of the 
“skeillye” or “skeillie” that was —_ 
when 1 was a schoolboy. For both words see 
Jamieson’s ‘Scottish Dictionary, where a 
fairly exhaustive criticism is given in each 
case. THomas Bayne. 


In Galloway a lead pencil is still commonly 
spoken of as a “kylevin.” I do not find the 
word in Jamieson. HERBERT MAXWELL. 


Fully explained already, 8 8. xi. 307, 391. 
W. C. B. 


Bastticas (9 §. iii. 322, 449, 493).—I am 
told that the second edition of the ‘ Dictionary 
of Greek and Latin Antiquities’ (Murray) 
has adopted the opinions contained in Prof. 
Baldwin Brown’s book ‘From Schola to 
Cathedral.’ He writes to me:— 

* Any notion of the derivation of the Christian 
church from the pagan temple or basilica is coun- 
tered by the fact that the Christians had churches 
in abundance before the Diocletian persecution 
[a.p. 303], when there can have been no question of 
imitating or using temples or basilicas.” 

T. WItson. 


Harpenden. 


Lorp BurveicH’s Precepts (9 8. iii. 409, 
489).—I took my dates from the ‘Encyclopedia 
Britannica.’ I have verified them, oa find 
them stated thus: Robert Cecil, born 1550; 
Raleigh, born 1552; Essex, born 1567. Suppos- 
ing these dates to be correct, I was inaccurate 
in saying that Essex was an infant when Cecil 
was a lad of sixteen. I should have said that 
he was unborn. But this, of course, only 
strengthens my case. 


“TABLE DE CoMMUNION” (9S. i. 25, 251; 
ii. 33, 211; iii. 471).—JMJensa is frequently 
found in the Missal as=altar. Thus in the 
Sequence for Corpus Christi, “in hac mensa 
novi Regis,” or fifth Sunday after Easter, 
Post - Communion Collect, “tribue nobis, 
Domine, ccelestis mens virtute satiatis.” 
And in a more modern instance, the Mass 
for S. Antony Mary Zaccaria (Diocese of 
Rome, decree of Congregation of Rites, 
11 Dee., 1897), in the Secret Prayer, “ Ad 
mensam ceelestis convivii..... 

Strictly speaking, I believe, all altars 
should be railed in or separated by a 
balustrade or screen from the body of 
the church, but in practice this is often 
not so, and I have many times said mass at 
side altars, quite unprotected by rails of any 
kind. When communion is given at esi 
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altars, a towel, or napkin, or square of 
stiffened linen, is held by the communicants 
in place of the housel-cloth, which is generally 
found on the altar rails at the Communion 
Altar, where the Sacrament is reserved. 

GEORGE ANGUS. 

st. Andrews, N.B. 


ORIGIN OF THE NaME Lavinia (9*" §. iii. | 
148, 273)—-There is a person bearing the 
name Lavinia now living in this village. 
She was born in the year 1856. The name 
occurred in the same family in a previous 


times when each person had one Christian 
name and no more. In these days brothers 
may have one Christian name common, and 
others distinctive, the common name gener- 
ally coming immediately before the surname. 
But it may be worth noticing that the late 
Duke of Beaufort gave Henry as the first 
Christian name to each of his five sone, e 


aND MirpmMay Famiies §. iii. 
488).— The Mrs. Mildmay referred to was 
Letitia Mildmay, daughter and heiress of 


generation, a child having been baptized as | Halliday Mildmay, of Shawford House, Hants, 
* Leviniah” in 1830. This family evidently | and wife of her cousin Humphrey Mildmay, 
had a mania for fancy names, for in another | by whom she was the ancestress of Sir H. 
branch a child was baptized as “ Russel- | St. John-Mildmay, of Dogmersfield. There 
Shakspear in May, 1763. This prodigy | are at Dogmersfield several letters from this 
died in July of the same year, and his | lady, dated from The Vine, in one of which L 
name is recorded on a stone in the church-| notice that she refers to some members of 
yard. ‘ Joun T. Pacr. | the Chute family as her cousins. Amongst 
West Haddon, Northamptonshire. ‘the burials for the year 1749 in the parish of 
I should have imagined that there could | Twyford, Hants (in which parish Shawford 
be no doubt at all as to this name origi-| House stands), is the following entry : “Octo- 
nating in the ‘neid, being that of the} ber 29. Letitia Mildmay, wife of umphrey 
daughter of Latinus and Amata. Whether | Mildmay, Esq.’ This Humphrey and Letitia 
this classical appellation ever became common | had a son Carew, the father of Jane Mildmay, 
I cannot say, but at any rate it was borne by | Who ultimately became the representative 
Lavinia Fenton or Bestwick, who became | of the house of Mildmay. She succeeded to 
Duchess of Bolton in the early part of the | Shawford House in Hants, Moulsham Hall 
last century, and was the original Polly |}and Marks in Essex, Hazelgrove in Somer- 
Peachum in ‘The Beggar’s Opera.’ There is|setshire, and to the property at Stoke 
a portrait of her at Bolton Hall in Wensley- | Newington now known as Mildmay Park. 
dale, and she figures in a picture by Hogarth | She married, 22 June, 1786, Sir Henry Paulet 
of ‘The Beggar’s Opera’ at Hornby Castle, St. John, third baronet of Farley-Chamber- 
the seat of the Duke of Leeds. f layne and Dogmersfield Park, both in Hants, 
Joun Pickrorp, M.A. | who assumed by royal licence the additional 
Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. | surname of 1790, under 
. | Mentary injunction. This Sir Henry St. John- 
5. ill. | Mildmay was the grandfather of the present 
Cambridge men will not have forgotten | baronet, who was born 31 July, 1810. 
Adam Sedgwick, Professor of Geology from | ' C.H 
1818 to 1873. Contemporaneously, at Oxford, | ; 
John David Macbride was Lord Almoner’s 
Reader in Arabic from 1813 to 1868. 
Epwarp H. MarsHatt, M.A. 


CHARLEs Stuart iii. 387, 471).—The 
statement that Prince Charles was received 
into the Church of England in 1750 should 
hardly be allowed to rest under Mr. CoLe- 
MAN’S § it is probably a m 
INSTRUMENTAL Cuorr (7' xii. 347, 416, 
460; 8* S. i. 196, 396, 498; ii.15; 99S 
513 ; iii. 178; iv. 12).—The article mentioned It was during this brief stay in London, that 
by Mr. THos. ELuIston at the | ref |an event occurred the truth of which has been as 
ELLISTON at the last reference | often asserted as disputed, but which recent in- 
would, no greatly interest vestigation has of doubt 

some months since 1s very vague. May and dispute.”—‘ Prince Charles,’ vol. ii. p. 202. 
ask Mr. Extiston for the date on which the | Mr, Ewald then goes on to quote the prinee’s 
article appeared in the Organist and Choir-| own words :— 
master ? Joun T. Pace. 

BROTHERS BEARING THE SAME CHRISTIAN | Clared myself when in London the year 1750.” 
NaME (9 8. i. 446; ii. 51, 217, 276, 535; iii. | This is quoted from the ‘Stuart Papers,’ by 
438).—The instances given are mostly from | the late librarian to the Queen, 7imes, 27 Dec., 


Hastings. 
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1864, which letter is also referred to in 
‘N. & Q.” 3™ 8. vii. 1. Mr. Andrew Lang 
refers to the matter as though it had passed 
out of the region of controversy, merely 
saying :— 

“In London Charles did little but espouse the 
Anglican religion.” Pickle,’ p. 106. 

“The brave and gentle Archibald Cameron,” 
younger brother of Lochiel, before his exe- 
cution, 8 June, 1753, left the following among 
his numerous slips of papers :— 

“*T likeways declare on the word of a dying man, 
that the last time I had the honour to see his 
R.H. Charles, Prince of Wales, he told me from 
his own mouth, and bid me assure his friends from 
him, that he was a member of the Church of Eng- 
land.—Archibald Cameron.” — ‘ Jacobite Lairds of 
Gask,’ Grampian Club, 1870: ‘The whole of this is 
from a copy in Gask’s hand.” 

Cameron’s papers will, however, also be 
found selatal in ‘State Trials, xix. 742; 
‘Lyon in Mourning,’ iii. 132 ; and extracts in 
‘Pickle,’ 203. F. L. MAWDESLEY. 


SycopHant (1°. vi. 151, 232 ; 9S. iii. 484). 
—See 7% §. vii. 427, 476; viii. 15, 115, under 
Liddell and Scott’s “ Lexicon.” 

KILLIGREW. 


BepELL (9 iii. 149, 298, 474).— 
The following announcement, from the Brad- 
tord Daily Telegraph for Thursday, 29 June, 
will probably be of interest. Mr. Bedell was 
a joiner :— 

** Bedell.—On June 27th, at 140, Barkerend Road, 
John Waite Bedell, aged 56 years. Funeral leaves 
house at 2.30 p.m. to-morrow (Friday) for Under- 
cliffe Cemetery. Friends please accept this (the only) 
intimation. 

Cuas. F. Forsuaw, LL.D. 

Hanover Gardens, Bradford. 


Latin Couptet WANTED (S'" S. iv. 28).— 

The lines are :— 
Que dat aquas, saxo latet hospita nympha sub imo; 
Sic ut, cum dederis, dona latere velis. 
They are by Santeuil, and were formerly in- 
scribed on the Fontaine des Petits-Péres, in 
the Rue Notre-Dame des Victoires. Amaury 
Duval in his work ‘Les Fontaines de Paris,’ 
published in 1813, laments their disappear- 
ance. He gives the subjoined French version : 

La nymphe qui donne cette eau, 

Au plus creux du rocher se cache : 

Suivez un exemple si beau ; 

Donnez, sans vouloir qu’on le sache. 


W. H. Davin. 


Tittan aT Warwick CastTLe (9*" S. iv. 8). 
—Having recently been guided round the 
state apartments in Warwick Castle, I can 
say that one painting, life size, three-quarter 
length, was pointed out to us as a work of 


Moroni’s ; but I do not remember whose por- 
trait it was said to be. I was struck by the 
resemblance, in style and manner, to the por- 
trait by Moroni of a tailor with shears in 
his hand, in our National Gallery. May this 
be the picture B. W. 8. inquires after ? 

E. A. C. 


BLAISDELL (9 §. iii. 488 ; iv. 55).—If Mr. 
W. O. BuaIsDELt will address T. N. Blaisdell, 
Ottawa, Canada, he may learn a good deal 
about the name. The person referred to as 
of Ottawa is now a very old man, and has 
resided there for more than half a century. 

W. SHANLY. 

Montreal. 


SkuLt Writine (9 §S. iv. 25).—Surely 
Keats, a colourist as brilliant and sensitive 
as one can find in the whole realm of English 
literature, when he wrote 

A skull upon a mat of roses lying, 

Ink’d purple with a song concerning dying, 
had in his mind the livid hue assumed by 
fading, ¢.e. dying, roses. He therefore de- 
scribes them, by a figure of speech, as “inked,” 
?.¢., stained purple, “with a song concernin 
dying.” The words do not refer to the skull, 
but to the roses—to their dying hue and 
perfume laden with a message or “song” of 
death. E. D 


CHARADE (9 §. iii. 187, 237, 296, 331, 473; 
iv. 52).—The learned contributors who have 
good-naturedly proffered the querist at the 
first reference solutions of the charade there 
quoted might have been less eager to take 
an interest in the matter had they been 
aware that the charade was written not only 
under limitations which do not tend to excel- 
lence in charades, but under a total misunder- 
standing of the mock challenge for its 
composition. The Academy of 8 July informs 
us that Lewis Carroll, on writing an acrostic, 
the answer to which was “Imagination,” 
made an offer of 5/. to any one who could 
write an acrostic with the same opening, yet 
making no use of the answer to the original 
one. Those who took up the challenge must 
have been better endowed with imagination 
than perception to suppose that the problem 
was dificult and not to see that it was im- 
possible. KILLIGREW. 


Peat (9% S. iii. 483 ; iv. 37).—That petaria 
and peat were words in use long before 1500 
the following references wi!l show. No. 8 of 
the newly printed ‘Laing Charters’ gives a 
deed of agreement dated 3 April, 1266, follow- 
ing on a dispute between Sir Richard Siward 
of Kellie and Sir Richard Chamberlain of 
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Gibliston, by which there are granted to 
Chamberlain forty cartloads of peats in the 
great petary of Kellie in Fife, and a further 
forty from another petary in the same dis- 
trict. The ‘Laing Charters’ are rendered 
into English, but without doubt the words 
used in the original document, which is in 
Edinburgh University, are petarum and 
petaria. Then Sir Robert Sibbald, in his 
History of Fife,’ originally published two 
hundred years ago, quotes a confirmation by 
Robert I., 1306-1329, to the monks of Lindores 
of a grant by Robert, Constable of Scotland, 
who died circa 1264, “ De tot petis de petaria 
de Monegie, cum acra terre et messuagio et 
pastura decem ovium et duarum vaccarum 


ad opus custodis petarum et bruerarum” | 


(heather). Further, Martine, in his ‘ Reliquix 
Divi Andrew,’ published 1797, but written a 
century before, quotes, p. 98, the “Golden” 
Charter, dated 1480, granted by James ITI. 
to the church of St. Andrews, by which the 
church is to have all the ancient rights “in... 

tariis, turbariis,” &c. And Prof. Cosmo 
nnes, in his ‘ Legal Antiquities,’ 1872, p. 44, 
explains thus: “Cum petariis et turbariis— 
with petaries and turbaries (for these are 
English words as well as Latin), denoting the 
ylaces where peats and turfs are cut.” Prof. 
nnes, on p. 227, cites also, at some length, a 
brief, issued by Alexander III, 1249-1286, 
to inquire into a dispute regarding the petary 
of Waltamshope, near Peebles; and other 
references could be given but for the exigen- 
cies of space. 

I do not doubt that peta is a law or charter 
word expressly coined to meet the pre- 
viously existing word peat. That was quite 
a recognized practice where there was no 
actual existing equivalent in Latin, and the 
similarity of the word so coined was its own 
interpretation. For instance, we have mora, 
a moor; foresta, a forest; acra, an acre; 
warenna, & Warren ; copia, a copy. “ Hac est 
vera copia ” is the phrase used by old scribes 
in attesting copies of original deeds. John 
Major, 1521, in his ‘History of Greater Britain’ 
confesses to the practice. In mentioning 
heather he says, “ I have here to coin a Latin 
word from the vulgar tongue, for I do not 
fancy that the plant was found in Italy.” 
And he renders it by haddera. It is evident 
that peat is a very old word, and that the 
article itself, before coal was discovered and 
generally used, entered deeply into the 
economy of the country, as is evident, to go 
no further afield than [ have written, from 
the disputes above mentioned, and from the 
fact of there being a recognized office of 
custos petarum, a gentleman of whose supply 


of beeves there seems to have been little 
stint. J. L. ANDERSON, 
Edinburgh. 


Pror. SKEAT, at the first reference, says: 
“ Hence it is clear that petaria means a place 
where peat is dug, and that it is a barbarous 
Latin word, used in England, hardly older (I 
suppose) than 1500.” If Pror. Skeat will 
look in the ‘Liber de Calchon’ (Bannatyne 
Club), vol. i. p. 86, charter of Richer de 
Gordun, he will find “in pastura, in bosco, in 
plano, in mora et petaria,” and the date of 
the charter is not later than 1200. It is 
unnecessary to give further instances, but 
both the words petaria and peta, the peatery 
and the peat which was dug out of it, though 
| perhaps “barbarous Latin,” were quite com- 
|}monly used by monkish writers more than 
three centuries before 1500. 

GrorGE S. C. SWINTON. 


| Another possible etymon for peat is the 

Latin cespitis, differentiated from puteus by 

its limitation to turf; and the so-called 
|“petary” is the same as a turbary. There is 
|in the Louvre collection at Paris a gold 
ornament or implement, perhaps a cup or 
coronet, with inscription to the effect that it 
was found at a place named Caspit (my 
| recollection is not clear), near Hastings ; it 
'seems probable that the reference is to Pett 
| level, a well-known peaty district, near 
| Winchelsea, and inundated. A. HAL. 


“Per pro” (9 S. iii. 468 ; iv. 38).—So far 
we have statements only. It will simplify 
| matters if somebody can give dated instances 
'of the use of per pro. I cannot remember 
any but modern ones. Unless the formula 
can be proved to be ancient, the explanation 
per procurationem will labour under the sus- 
| picion of being an afterthought. ec 
. 


Str. Jorpan (5" S. iii. 129; 9 S. iii. 207, 
349, 414, 495).—I should be grateful if any of 
your readers would tell me who Eadnoth the 
Stallere was. The late Prof. Freeman said 
“there is every reason to believe” that Hard- 
ing, the Stammvater of the Berkeleys, was his 
son. I have always supposed Eadnoth (that 
was his name, and not Ealdnoth) to have been 
one of the same family, of which we know 
two of that name. Bishop Fadnoth, who was 
killed at Assendun 1016, had an elder brother 
Godric, who died 1013. This Godric had a 
son Eadnoth, whose son 4theric was a monk 
of Ramsey, and, I suspect, Bishop of Dor- 
chester after his great-uncle. Was Godric 
father of the Earl Godric, who was minister 
in 1002, and dux in 1015? Could this second 
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Godric have been father of Eadnoth Stallere? 
Or could the Eadnoth, nephew of Bishop 
Eadnoth, have lived long enough to be Stallere 
under Edward the Confessor ? 

The first Godric’s mother was daughter of 
Earl 4lfwold, we know, and his father may 
have been thelgar. But the poem of Maldon 
battle seems to say Godric, thelgar’s son, 
was killed there in 991, “on hilde gecranc.” 
It might be only fell, and he may have lived 
to 1013. There was another Godric at Maldon, 
son of Odda. 

The family of the two Eadnoths above 
seems to have been estated in East Anglia 


and Beds, and I have not scen any connexion | 


with the West. Harding may have taken to 
commerce in Bristol, and the Stallere may 


well have been an earl’s son. The Saxon and | 
Anglian earls’ families have been very little | 


worked, yet are surely of interest. 
Tuomas WILLIAMS, 

Aston Clinton Rectory, Tring. 

Of course the Jordan best known by repute 
to moderns is the blessed Jordan of Saxony, 
the second general of the Order of 8. Dominic, 
who perished by shipwreck on the coast of 
Palestine A.p. 1237. In Husenbeth’s ‘ Emblems 
of Saints’ we learn that Fra Angelico has 
represented him in Dominican robes, holding 
a human skull in his hand. Dr. Owen, in 
*Sanctorale Catholicum,’ records that he was 
a splendid recruiting ofticer for his order, 
and attracted thereunto fully a thousand fol- 
lowers. He had a great aversion to recluses 
in monasteries becoming bishops. When 
some one said of a good Dominican that he 
ought to become a bishop, “I would rather,” 
said Jordan, “see him carried on a bier to his 
tomb than exalted on an episcopal chair.” 
Further he remarked, “A monk becoming 
a bishop goes directly against his profes- 
sion.” Harry Hens. 

Fair Park, Exeter. 

Biack IMAGES oF THE MADONNA ii. 
367, 397, 449, 475, 537; iii. 190, 376, 452).—An 
allusion by one of the foremost Russian 
authors to the black colour of a celebrated 


ikon of the Madonna may be of interest. | . - ty: ; 
>|meaning as those of “Clusterfist,” which 


Count Leon Tolstoy in his ‘Voina i Mir 
(vol. iii. part ii. chap. xxi.) describes a striking 
scene where the much-revered ikon of the 


Smolensk Mother of God is borne out in | 


solemn procession on the eve of the battle 
of Borodino to inspire confidence in the 
Russian troops, and he thus begins his 
description :— 

“Behind a battalion which appeared marching 
along the dusty road came the priests in their 
chasubles, one aged veteran in cowl with a retinue 
of younger clergy and the choristers. Next followed 


a group of soldiers and officers, carrying a large 
ikon, black visaged, jewel decked. It was the 
famous ikon brought from Smolensk, which ever 
since accompanied the army,” &c. 

| In another passage of his same classical 
| work the Count alludes to the black face of 
| an ancient ikon of our Saviour, but I cannot 
at the moment recover the exact reference. 
It should be observed that the Russian 
Church appears to regard the black colour of 
ancient late as due to the action of time 
‘and exposure, and few, if any, of the copies 
I have seen for sale of the Iversky, Kazan, 
'and other sacred ikons are painted of such 
dusky hues as the age-stainec “=> 


athe 


| 


St. Petersburg. 


“Orp CLustrum ”(9" §, iv. 8).—-This should 
be “Tristram,” not “ Clustrum” as stated by 
Mr. GARDINER. Perhaps the following, taken 
from p. 105 of Crabtree’s ‘ History of Halifax,’ 
| 1836, may partly answer that gentleman’s 
query :— 

“Within the lobby is also a figure of wood re- 
presenting an old. man holding the poor-box. The 
man here represented was designated by the familiar 
of ‘Old Tristram.’ He was for a con- 
siderable time dependent upon the parish for paro- 
chial relief ; and if any reliance is to be placed upon 
| tradition, the workhouse was the place of his birth, 
parentage, and education. From the same source, 
it appears that it was his practice to carry a box 
appended to some part of his person, with the 
memorable inscription thereon, ‘Pray remember 
the Poor,’ much after the present fashion ; but 
know not why he was thas immortalized. His son 
| followed the same occupation, and their names 

appear in the parish books during the sixteenth 
|century. The great-grandson was interred in 
| December, 1833. Peace to their manes.” 

It would be interesting to know when this 
figure was erected, the name of its maker, 
and cost of the same. THomas TURNER. 

Norwich. 

This figure, to the visitor just entering the 
'sombre church, is very striking, with his 
marked features and brilliant colouring. As 
the request is for “any help,” one may suggest 
that Clustrum was formerly Clusterum, and 
that the first two syllables have the same 


| Halliwell says means clodhopper. “Clussum” 
‘he also gives as clumsy. ArTHUR MAYALL. 


| “Sreapine” iii. 226).— Does the writer 
| under this heading mean to say that, when 
| one speaks of a “farm steading,” or “ stead- 

ing” alone, it only refers to that part of farm 
buildings which is not the dwelling-house ? 
| If so, then he will require to support his asser- 
‘tion with something more in the shape of 
| proof than his note contains. If Prof. Blackie 
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errs, he has done so in good company. In 
the supplement to ‘The Imperial Dictionary’ 
(Ogilvie’s) we are told “steading” is the ground 
on which a house, a farmhouse and oftices, a 
farm itself stands. In a handbook of ‘The 
Scottish Language,’ “stead,” “steadin” = a 
farmhouse ; but the origin of “stead” gives a 
clue, surely, to its meaning. A.-S. sted=a place 
of dwelling, as also Stadt (German), Stad 
(Dutch), Stad (Danish). It will be somewhat 
strange if sted can now be shown to mean 
almost the opposite to what it has for centuries 
conveyed. “Hamstead,” ham=an abode, a 
town, stead =a station, a place of dwelling. 
ALFRED CHas. JONAS. 


“Gow” (9 §. iii. 386, 455).—The phrase 
“By gow” becomes in the Isle of Axholme 
“ By goes.” c. C. B. 


“Smoak”=To “tTwiG,” To “FIND OUT” 
(9 S. iii. 103, 496).—This was far from being 
an unusual word with the Elizabethans :— 

In some I smokt 
Both privy tremblings, and close vent of tears, 
In him yet not a soft conceit of theirs 
Could all my search see.” 
Chapman’s ‘ Homer’s Odyssey,’ Bk. xi. IL. 712-15. 
W. F. Prmeavx. 

In our school games of hiding and find- 
ing, of which there were several, the ex- 
pression “ [smoke him !” was constantly used, 
and this meant that the hiding-place of the 
hider was “twigged” or “found”; in fact, 
“twig” was used quite as much as “smoke.” 
We often asked, “Dost smoke?” =under- 
stand; and the reply often was, “Ah! Ah 
tumble tow’t!” Later, when some of us 
began to know a little French, the phrase 
became “Twiggy-voo?” 

Thos. 

The Fr. fumet—from Sumer, to smoke— is 
applied not only to the savour of highly 
flavoured wines and dishes, especially of 
game, but also to the scent of animals of 
the chase. Dorachio, in introducing his eaves- 
dropping of the prince and Claudio, says: 
“ Being entertained for a perfumer, as [ was 
smoking a musty room,” showing the iden 
tical use of fume and smoke at that date. 

THomas J. JEAKEs. 


Miscellaurous, 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &c. 

A New English Dictionary on Historical Principles. 
Edited by Dr. James A. H. Murray. — Aori- 
sontally —Hywe. (Oxford, Clarendon Press.) 

WuILe the reissue of the ‘ Historical English Dic- 

tionary’ (to which we poopens before long to devote 

special attention) is beginning, the original—and 


we are justified in saying the substantive—edition 
is maintaining satisfactorily its accelerated rate of 
yrogress. The present instalment completes the 
etter H, which forms half the fifth volume. A 
prefatory note to the half-volume is supplied by the 
editor, and deals with the chief features in words 
beginning with H, and with the workers who have 
contributed to the completion of the task. The 
loss of many of these before they could see the 
result of their labours in print is bewailed; but 
such experience is unfortunately common to all, 
whatever the labours in which they are engaged 
The present double part, horizonta/l/y to hywe, con- 
tains in all 4,371 words, against 2,816 in Funk’s 
‘Standard Dictionary,’ which of all rivals, real or 
supposed, approaches it nearest. As regards illus- 
trative quotations, the disparity is greater, the 
present inctalment having 15,160 quotations against 
1,985 in tne ‘Century,’ and only 332 in ‘Funk & 
Wagnalls. Those are right who maintain that a 
dictionary to a man of scholarly tastes is a matter 
of entertainment as well as of edification. In a 
work of such enormous dimensions it is impossible 
to give quotations at such leisurely length as 
rendered Richardson half a century ago a mine of 
delight and instruction. We cannot, however, turn 
over a page without finding historical allusion or 
information of a kind to appeal directly and forcibly 
to our readers. On the first page the root-word is 
horn. A curious and novel explanation of the 
application of this to the head of the cuckold, as 
seen in Hogarth’s famous plate, is given, and there 
is an unwontedly long and useful quotation from 
Lydgate’s ‘Bochas.’ Under horn-hook the student 
is referred for an exhaustive account to Mr. Tuer’s 
‘History of the Horn-book.’ Horn/eam is so called 
from ‘its hard, tough, close-grained wood ”—hard, 
it is to be supposed, as horn. Under horologe a 
strange phrase, ‘‘The devil in the horologe,” now 
obsolete, is illustrated. A picturesque account 
follows of horoscope. The feminine colloquial sense 
of horrid, “a horrid shame,” &c., is traced up to 
Pepys, who uses the very phrase. Under hospitaller 
a history is given of the Knights Hospitallers, a 
rich military fraternity, which became one of the 
bulwarks of Eastern Christendom. Much curious 
information is supplied concerning host in its various 
signitications. We have no precise explanation how 
a word came to signify both entertainer and enter- 
tained. Few modern lawyers, we suspect, know 
the legal signification of hofchpot, though as =co/- 
latio bhonorum an instance is advanced of use so 
late as 1875. Under //ottentot we tind, with sur- 
‘ob me the term used as a synonym for a degraded 
wing so early as 1726. Hound, as a term of con- 
tempt, “ta heathen hound,” goes back to before the 
Norman Conquest. The seventeenth-century use 
of Aub, of a wheel, seems to be merely dialectal. 
and the word does not appear in dictionaries until 
the nineteenth century, the tirst to give it being 
Webster, 1825. It has received literary currency 
mainly from Oliver Wendell Holmes. AHubhuh, a 
confused noise of a multitude, is ‘often referred to 
as an [rish outcry.” Of huckaback the origin is said 
to be unknown, Prof. Skeat’s suggestion of a con- 
nexion with Low German hukkebak being not at 
present to be assumed. Huddle is another word 
concerning which nothing definite can be said. 
Very interesting is the history of Aue and ery, 
Anglo-Norman hu e cri. Most of the words 
beginning with Aw have interest: see Auf, at 
draughts, to blow on a piece, a practice still some- 
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times observed, in French sougler une dame. 
Hugger-mugger is said to be the commonest of a 
group of reduplicated words of parallel form and 
synonymous meaning. //uguenot, in spite of all 
that has been advanced, is given as a word of 
“disputed meaning.” Humbug is treated in a not 
very different fashion. Attention is drawn to 
hussar in the present number of ‘N. & Q.’ (p. 67). 
Notice is specially asked for hustings, a word on the 
history of which much research has been bestowed. 
The word in the ‘Dictionary’ will, indeed, repay 
closest perusal. Of what word in it, however, may 
not the same be said? In a double part such as 
this, or, indeed, in a single part, there is matter for 
endless study. 


Dictionary of National Bioyraphy. Edited by 
Sidney Lee.— Vol. LIX. Wakeman— Watkins. 
(Smith, Elder & Co.) 

THovGH not the most important articles contributed 

by the editor to the latest volume of the ‘ Dictionary 

| National Biography,’ the lives of the Wartons, 

Joseph and Thomas, may count as the most inter- 

esting. With those studies of Tudor dramatists 

and poets to which Mr. Lee has of late confined 
himself they are allied by the fact that the Wartons 

—Thomas Warton especially—were practically the 


beginners, if not the precursors of the revival of the 


study of our older literature. Thomas Warton’s 
‘History of English Poetry’ has been much 
decried by pedants and Dryasdusts such as 
Ritson. lt has been, on the other hand, a 
delight to all lovers of poetry, and now even, 
when it is in some respects a little antiquated, 
it is still useful as well as delightsome. 
Lee espouses warmly the causes of both the 
Wartons, and gives special praise to Tom Warton’s 
edition of Milton’s ‘ Minor Poems,’ a work rarely 
mentioned nowadays, but brimming over with 
delight to the lover of poetry. Lamb, Leigh Hunt, 
Coleridge, and Hazlitt were all nourished on War- 
ton. Concerning Warton’s verse the sound opinion 
of Christopher North is quoted, that ** the gods had 
made him poetical, but not a poet.” Warton was, 
indeed, pather too servile an imitator of the poets 
he admired. His name is, as Mr. Lee says, “a 
landmark in the history of English literature.” 
Though much inferior to his brother, Joseph 
Warton “deserves remembrance as a learned and 
sagacious critic.” To William Warner, the author 
of * Albion’s England,’ a work more often mentioned 
than read, Mr. Lee does ample justice in saying 
that the style, “‘though wordy and prosaic, is 
unpretentious, and his narrative......occasionally 
developes an original vigour and dignity which 
partially justify the eulogy of the writer’s contem- 
poraries.” Mr. Lee’s longest, and perhaps his most 
important contribution, 1s his life of Sir Francis 
Walsingham. An animated picture of Walsing- 
ham’s uncomfortable relations with Elizabeth, and 
of his share in the death of Mary Stuart, is fur- 
nished. Mr. Leslie Stephen’s solitary contribution 
is, no one will be surprised to hear, the life of 
William Warburton, the author of ‘The Divine 
Legation.’ It is a very characteristic piece of work. 
After dwelling on Warburton’s “dogmatic arro- 
vance” and love of paradox, Mr. Stephen says of 
the discussion between Warburton and Hurd that 
the words written by Macaulay in his copy of the 
letters between them, “‘ bully and sneak,” con- 
stitute a slashing, but not inaccurate summary of 
the general impression. Sir William Wallace is in 


| the hands of Sheriff Mackay. This biography is, of 
| course, per patriotic. Sheriff Mackay says 
that the life of Wallace by Blind Harry became 
‘‘ the secular Bible of his countrymen.” The life of 
Horace Walpole, by Mr. Austin Dobson, has, as 
was to be anticipated, exquisite literary flavour. 
The life of Sir Robert Walpole, in some respects 
the most —— biography in the volume, is 
by Mr. I. 8S. Leadam. That of Edmund Waller, the 
et, is by his latest and_most competent editor, 
Mr. G. Thorn Drury. No name appears to the 
| account of Izaak Walton, which is compiled from 
| notes furnished by Mr. Andrew Lang. It is short, 
| but supplies many interesting statements and a full 
bibliography. <A life of Clementina Walkinshaw, 
} the mistress of Prince Charles Edward, has abundant 
| interest. As usual, the initials of Mr. Thomas 
| Seccombe appear to many erudite and valuable 
| memoirs of minor luminaries, literary and other 
among whom is_included Samuel Warren, the 
j author of ‘Ten Thousand a Year.’ Due stress is 
laid upon Warren’s innocent vanities, that made 
| him so constantly a laughingstock, but justice is 
| done to his merits of heart and head. A life of the 
| unhappy and libertine Lucy Walter, the mother of 
the even more unfortunate Duke of Monmouth, is 
a brilliant piece of writing from the same pen. 
Mr. C. H. Firth is principally responsible for 
| soldiers and others of the Commonwealth period 
Sir William Waller, the Parliamentary general, 
Clement Walker, the author of ‘The History of 
Independency,’ Sir Edward Walker, &c. Mr. G. A. 
Aitken deals with Ned Ward of the London Spy. 
Among many biographies by Mr. W. P. Courtney 
are those of Eliot Warburton and Mackenzie 
Walcott, the latter a frequent contributor to our 
columns. Other writers in ‘ N. & Q.’ of whom lives 
are given are Cornelius Walford and Edward Wal- 
ford. The Rev. William Hunt writes of Saxon 
worthies, and Prof. Laughton is still occupied with 
sailors. Other names of writers always welcome 
are Mr. Thomas Bayne, Mr. Thompson Cooper, 
Mr. Lionel Cust, Mr. Henry Davey, Mr. James 
Gairdner, Dr. Norman Moore, Mr. O'Donoghue 
Mr. Pollard, and Mr. Fraser Rae. E 


Studies in Dante. Second Series. By 7 
Moore, D.D. (Oxford, Clarendon Pons.) peer 
Dr. Moore is careful to explain that the collection 
of miscellaneous essays on Dante he now publishes 
is to be regarded rather as another series than 
a second volume of his ‘Studies in Dante.’ The 
first series (see ‘N. & Q.,’ 7 S. xi. 78) was intended 
for close and serious students of the great Floren- 
tine, and dealt with his use cf Scriptural and 
classical writers, seeking in so doing to illustrate 
the encyclopedic character of his erudition. The 
second aims at greater popularity, and deals with 
subjects such as ‘ Dante as a Religious Teacher 
‘Beatrice,’ ‘The Classification of Sins in the “In 
ferno” and Purgatorio,” ’ ‘ Dante and Sicily,’ &e. 
Dr. Moore maintains that, contrary to what was 
long the received opinion, Dante’s theological posi- 
tion was that of a sincere and orthodox Catholic. 
He dwells with astonishment upon the vehement 
not to say ferocious condemnation lavished on 
Dante by writers and critics so eminent as Voltaire 
Lamartine, Goethe, Goldsmith, Chesterfield, Horace 
Walpole, Leigh Hunt, and Landor, and is rather 
needlessly severe upon Thomas Warton, the author 
of ‘The History of English Poetry,’ who, though 
far in advance, in many respects, of the scholarship 
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of his day, could not be expected to be so in all 
regards. It is only, indeed, late in the present 
century that the study of Dante has been seriously 
undertaken. It is true, as Dr. Moore says, that the 

eatest poets “* have their epochs of varying popu- 
arity in successive generations of men. They have 
periods of peculiar lustre alternating with periods 
of comparative obscuration.” When he says of 
these cycles that ‘‘ they may last but a few years (as 
in the case of Wordsworth and Tennyson), or they 
may extend over generations, as with Dante,” &c., 
we hope he refers to the period of obscuration only. 
lf it is implied that in either case the period of 
“peculiar lustre” is over, we are at complete dis- 
accord. This is, however, by the way. Dr. Moore is 
against those who would claim Dante as “a Re- 
former before the Reformation,” as he is against 
those who would see in him a revolutionary and a 
Socialist, or a prophet of Positivism, Agnosticism, 
Swedenborgianism, or any other “* ism,” creative or 
negative. His first chapter, accordingly, is mainly 
occupied with Dante’s views on ‘The Relation of 
Church and State or Pope and Emperor.’ We 
cannot, of course, follow Dr. Moore’s argument, or 
give his conclusions. Dante, who borrows from 
Aquinas the distinctions, and almost the very 
words, in which he lays down prescribed doctrines, 
and puts into the mouth of St. Bernard decisions 


sterner than are found in the saint’s own writings, | 


is compared to a bird vainly beating his wings 
against the limitations of orthodoxy within which 
he is confined. In dealing, in his second chapter, 
with Beatrice, Dr. Moore divides the theories con- 
cerning her into symbolist, idealist, and realist. 
In both the symbolist and idealist theories he finds 
a large element of truth, and he sees some difficulty 
in the way of the realist. In the realist, however— 
which rests on the statement of Boccaccio that the 
Beatrice of the ‘ Divina Commedia’ and of the ‘ Vita 
Nuova’ is the historical Beatrice Portinari—he finds 
the least difficulty, and it is under the realist 
banner that he ranges himself. Dealing with the 
opinions of Scartazzini, he calls this eminent critic 
and commentator *‘one of the most changeable as 
well as the most positive of dogmatists.” A few 
thoughtful words are written on the nature of the 
relation between the poet— using the term generally, 
and not individually—and his ideal donna, and the 
* Arréts d Amour’ of Martial of Auvergne are brought 
in concerning the relations—not always ideal— 
between the lovers. What is said concerning the 
classification of sins is of great interest. It is, 
however, impossible in noticing a book of this class 
to enter upon all the questions raised. Space 
permits us only to speak of the ‘Studies’ as a whole 
as a work of high importance and interest by one 
of the most fervent and accomplished of Dante 
scholars. One familiarand excellent piece of advice 
—always verify your quotations—Dr. Moore neglects 
as regards English authors. On nm 133 he seriously 
misquotes Milton, and on the fF.owing page he 
misquotes Shakespeare. 2 


Count Robert of Paris and The Surgeon's Daughter. 
By Sir Walter Scott. Edited by Andrew fg. 
(Nimmo. ) 

THE penultimate volume of the reissue of the 

*“* Border Edition” of the Waverley novels has been 

reached, and the entire series will shortly be in the 

hands of the public. With the appearance of each 
separate voluime we have given ourselves the pleasure 
of re-reading in this attractive shape works of un- 


dying interest. In the case of ‘Count Robert of 
Paris’ we could only glance over incidents. The 
| early parts lack the grace of Scott’s style, and show, 
| as Mr. Lang owns, but too obviously the signs of ill 
| health and decay. On these points it is needless to 
| dwell. Both works now given form an integral and 
indispensable part of the Waverley novels, and 
‘The Surgeon’s Daughter’ may yet be read with 
pleasure. 


Ripon Cathedral. By the Ven. Wm. Danks, M.A. 
(Isbister & Co.) 

Worcester Cathedral. By the Rev. T. Teignmouth 
Shore, M.A. (Same publishers.) 

Lichfield Cathedral. By the Rev. Charles Boding- 
ton. (Same publishers.) 

From the usual popular guides to our cathedrals 

the series of which the three opening volumes are 

before us differs in many respects. Each volume is 

entrusted to a scholar of note connected with the 


cathedral: Ripon to Archdeacon Danks, Worcester 
to Canon Shore, and Lichfield to Precentor Boding- 
ton. The illustrations, meantime, are not from 
photographs, but by artists such as Herbert Rail- 
ton, Hedley Fitton, and Holland Tringham. The 
works are, accordingly, trustworthy, each being a 
labour of love, and are genuine little treasures of 
design. Though but shilling manuals, they may be 
considered objets de /uxe. 


Hotices to Correspondents, 


We must call special attention to the following 
notices 


On all communications must be written the name 
and address of the sender, not necessarily for pub- 
lication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 


WeEcannot undertake to answer queries privately. 


To secure insertion of communications corre- 
spondents must observe the following rule. Let 
each note, query, or reply be written on a separate 
slip of paper, with the signature of the writer and 
such address as he wishes to appear. Correspond- 
ents who repeat queries are requested to head the 
second communication ‘‘ Duplicate.” 


James Hooper (“Gabriel Hounds”).—-See 1* 8. 
v. 534, 596; xii. 470; 2" S. i. 80; 4% S. vii. 299; 
S. 1. 206. 


J. C. Renwick Pope’s ‘ Homer’ ”).—Editions 
of this so late as that you name have, as a rule, 
little value, though the edition of 1760, like yours 
in eleven volumes, has brought by auction 24s. 


NOTICE. 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to 
“The Editor of ‘Notes and Queries’ ”—Advertise- 
ments and Business Letters to’ “‘The Publisher”— 
at the Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 


We beg leave to state that we decline to return 
communications which, for any reason, we do not 
print ; and to this rule we can make no exception. 
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WHO WAS JUNIUS? 


THE NUMBERS OF 


THE ATHENAUM 
Containing the following Articles by 


W. FRASER RAE 
Can still be had : 


The FRANCISCAN MYTH, December 25, 1597. 
The FRANCISCAN MYTH, January 8, 1898. 
The FRANCISCAN MYTH, January 15, 1898. 
The FRANCISCAN MYTH, January 29, 1898. 
The FRANCISCAN MYTH, February 5, 1898. 


The FRANCISCAN MYTH (Concluding Article), Febru- 
ary 19, 1898. 


Price 6d, each ; or, including postage, 64d. 


WHO WAS JUNIUS? 


THE NUMBERS OF 


THE ATHENAUM 


Containing the following Articles can still be had : 

The JUNIAN CONTROVERSY, by C. F. Keary, March 26, 
1898, 

The JUNIAN CONTROVERSY, by W. Fraser Rae, April 9, 
1898. 


The JUNIAN CONTROVERSY, by Arthur Hall, April 16, 
1898, 


The JUNIAN CONTROVERSY, by W. Fraser Rae and 
M. T. Duggan, April 30, 1898. 


The DUKE of GRAFTON and JUNIUS, by W. Fraser Rae, 
December 24, 1898. 


Price 6d. each ; or, including postage, 64d. 


JOHN C. FRANCIS, the Atheneum Office, 
Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 


Every SATURDAY, of any Bookseller or Newsagent, 
Price THREEPENCE. 


THE ATHENAUM 


JOURNAL OF 


ENGLISH and FOREIGN LITERATURE 
and the DRAMA, 


The ATHENAGUM for July 15 contains Articles on 
TWELVE BRITISH SAILORS. 
MR. YEATS'S POEMS. 
CLIVE in INDIA. 
The REGENT’S BRIGHTON. 
PROF. SAINTSBURY’S MATTHEW ARNOLD. 
An ITALIAN CRITIC on RUMAN HISTORY. 


NEW NOVELS :—Lesser Destinies; Where the Ways Part; Rosalba ; 


By the Grey Sea; The Great Pirate Syndicate Jeunes Amours; 
Séverine. 
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Slate Notes ; Societies , Gossip 


FINE ARTS :—Life ot George Stubbs; Library Table ; The a 
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MUSIC :—The Week ; Gossip ; Performances Next Week 
DRAMA :—The Week , Library Table ; Gossip. 


ALso— 


The ATHENA UM for July 8 contains Articles on 


LORD ROSEBERY’S ADDRESSES. 

HISTORY of BOHEMIAN LITERATURE. 

INTIMATE CHINA 

PROF. WARD on NATURALISM and AGNOSTICISM. 

CELTIC CIVILIZATION 

LIFE of R. H. QUICK. 

NEW NOVELS :—A Rational Marriage; I, Thou, and the Other One ; 
Both Great agd Small ; OurCode of Honour ; stuff 0’ the Conscience | 


‘The Sport o Cireumstance; A Faulty Courtship; Femmes Nou- 
Velles. 


RECENT VERSE. 

AMERICAN FICTION 

PHILOLOGY and BIBLIOGRAPHY. 

SCOTTISH FICTION. 

SHORT STORIES. 

OUR LIBRARY TARLE—LIST of NEW BOOKS 

NELSUN at NAPLES ; ‘HELYAS, the KNIGHT of the SWANNE’ 


The “DRAFT” in the TEA TRAL YE; ‘The KING'S QUAIR’ and 
‘The KOMAUNT of the ROSE.’ 
ALso— 

LITERARY GOSSIP. 

SCIENCE :—Library Table ; Sir W. H. Flower ; Chemical Notes . Anthro- 
pological Notes; Societies ; Gossip 

FINE ARTS :—Authority and Archeology ; The New Rembrandt ; The 
Basilica 2milia ; Sales; Gossi 
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of his day, could not be expected to be so in all dying interest. 


regards. It is only, indeed, late in the present 


century that the study of Dante has been seriously | 


undertaken. It is true, as Dr. Moore says, that the 

eatest poets * have their epochs of varying popu- 
arity in successive generations of men. They have 
periods of peculiar lustre alternating with periods 
of comparative obscuration.” When he says of 
these cycles that “‘ they may last but a few years (as 
in the case of Wordsworth and Tennyson), or they 
may extend over generations, 1s with Dante,” &c., 
we hope he refers to the period of obscuration only. 
lf it is implied that in either case the period of 
“peculiar lustre” is over, we are at complete dis- 
accord. This is, however, by the way. Dr. Moore is 
against those who would claim Dante as “a Re- 
former before the Reformation,” as he is against 
those who would see in him a revolutionary and a 
Socialist, or a prophet of Positivism, Agnosticism, 
Swedenborgianism, or any other “* ism,” creative or 
negative. i 
occupied with Dante’s views on ‘The Relation of 
Church and State or Pope and Emperor. We 
cannot, of course, follow Dr. Moore’s argument, or 
give his conclusions. Dante, who borrows from 


His first chapter, accordingly, is mainly | 


Aquinas the distinctions, and almost the very | 


words, in which he lays down prescribed doctrines, 
and puts into the mouth of St. Bernard decisions 
sterner than are found in the saint’s own writings, 
is compared to a bird vainly beating his wings 
against the limitations of orthodoxy within which 
he is confined. In dealing, in his second chapter, 
with Beatrice, Dr. Moore divides the theories con- 
cerning her into symbolist, idealist, and realist. 
In both the symbolist and idealist theories he finds 
a large element of truth, and he sees some difficulty 
in the way of the realist. In the realist, however— 
which rests on the statement of Boccaccio that the 
Beatrice of the ‘ Divina Commedia’ and of the ‘ Vita 
Nuova’ is the historical Beatrice Portinari—he finds 
the least difficulty, and it is under the realist 
banner that he ranges himself. Dealing with the 
opinions of Scartazzini, he calls this eminent critic 
and commentator “one of the most changeable as 
well as the most positive of dogmatists.” A few 
thoughtful words are written on the nature of the 
relation between the poet— using the term generally, 
and not individually—and his ideal donna, and the 
* Arréts d’ Amour’ of Martial of Auvergne are brought 
in concerning the relations—not always ideal— 
between the lovers. What is said concerning the 
classification of sins is of great interest. It is, 
however, impossible in noticing a book of this class 
to enter upon all the questions raised. Space 
permits us only to speak of the ‘Studies’ as a whole 
as a work of high importance and interest by one 
of the most fervent and accomplished of Dante 
scholars. One familiarand excellent piece of advice 
—always verify your quotations—Dr. Moore neglects 
as regards English authors. On 2; 133 he seriously 
misquotes Milton, and on the following page he 
misquotes Shakespeare. 


Count Robert of Paris and The Surgeon's Daughter. 
By Sir Walter Scott. Edited by Andrew Lang. 
(Nimmo. ) 

THE penultimate volume of the reissue of the 

* Border Edition” of the Waverley novels has been 

reached, and the entire series will shortly be in the 

hands of the public. With the appearance of each 
separate voluine we have given ourselves the pleasure 
re-reading in this attractive shape works of un- 


In the case of ‘Count Robert of 
Paris’ we could only glance over incidents. The 
early parts lack the grace of Scott’s style, and show, 
as Mr. Lang owns, but too obviously the signs of ill 
health and decay. On these points it is needless to 
dwell. Both works now given form an integral and 
indispensable part of the Waverley novels, and 
‘The Surgeon’s Daughter’ may yet be read with 
pleasure. 


Ripon Cathedral. 
(Isbister & Co.) 
Worcester Cathedral. By the Rev. T. Teignmouth 
Shore, M.A. (Same publishers.) 
Lichfield Cathedral. By the Rev. Charles Boding- 
ton. (Same publishers. ) 
From the usual popular guides to our cathedrals 
the series of which the three opening volumes are 
before us differs in many respects. Each volume is 
entrusted to a scholar of note connected with the 
cathedral: Ripon to Archdeacon Danks, Worcester 
to Canon Shore, and Lichfield to Precentor Boding- 
ton. The illustrations, meantime, are not from 
photographs, but by artists such as Herbert Rail- 
ton, Hedley Fitton, and Holland Tringham. The 
works are, accordingly, trustworthy, each being a 
labour of love, and are genuine little treasures of 
design. Though but shilling manuals, they may be 
considered objets de /uxe. 


By the Ven. Wm. Danks, M.A. 
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